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LIVING SILENCE* 
by Fenny Lind Porter 


From silence we are born, to silence die. 
Earth bears but little mark of all we said; 
We are defined as we have lived and fed 
In mansions of the spirit, close and shy, 
As we have patient learned to multiply 
A single loaf into a giant’s meal 

And water into wine which will deny 








A century’s thirst for men who think and feel. 


Brief interim in which to qualify 

For living silence, may my silence give 

When Death sits down with many a heavéd sigh 
And listens to the boisterous transitive 

And stamps his feet in rhythm to their cry 


Increasing life unto the men who live! 


* For Ralph Tyler Flewelling 

















Balance and Tension in the 
Philosophy of Camus 


BY 
HAZEL E. BARNES 





Mac: has been made of Albert Camus’ 
philosophy of limits, of measure, of moderation. So much in fact 


that one not well acquainted with him might wonder if he was 


simply restating the Aristotelian doctrine that virtue is the mean 


between two extremes. In truth Camus is very sympathetic to 
the Greek ideal of balance and restraint, and one could find, 
without hunting far, a number of points wherein his human 
values parallel Aristotle’s ethics of self-realization. But just as 
self-realization can signify many different things according to 
what one intends by “self? and how one thinks it should be 
realized, so the concept of means and limits changes radically 
according to its philosophical context. 

It varies both concretely and abstractly. That is, the question 
is not only one of content, of what things are set up as the extremes 
or limits between which the mean, fixed or fluctuating, is to be 
sought. Nor is the variation merely quantitative, a problem of 
determining the exact area where the pull of the two extremes 
falls into an equilibrium of moderation, or the precise line at 
which an extreme begins to pass over into its opposite. Such a 
formulation fits fairly well for Aristotle, who was interested in 
moral qualities more than in ethical principles—save in so far as 
this mathematical mean was in itself an ethical principle. For the 
most part his extremes were theoretical exaggerations which 
common sense easily recognizes should be avoided. One could 


433 
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hardly argue seriously in favor of absolute avarice or absolute 
foolhardiness or for their opposites. Aristotle did, to be sure, grant 
that there were certain extremes which allowed for no mean, but 
these were actions rather than qualities—such things as adultery 
or murder, which by conventional agreement were taken as 
unquestionably evil. They created no difficulty for Aristotle since 
he saw in them no opposite extreme which needed to be reconciled. 

It is only in the most trivial sense that this view of limits and 
measure can be applied to Camus. One can, of course, present his 
thought in this neither-nor fashion and truthfully too. For example, 
Camus urges that we seek a balance between the desire for moral 
purity which leads to quietism and the over-eagerness for action 
which leads to the sacrifice of ends to means. But while inaction 
and political expediency may be, in some sense, equally undesir- 
able opposites, purity and social responsibility are not. Camus 
says that justice alone destroys freedom while freedom without 
justice puts the weak at the mercy of the strong. But justice and 
freedom are not abhorrent extremes. Abstractly they are not even 


opposed to one another; for if justice means anything, it is a 


guarantee to man of the scope of his freedom. Again, in the 
political sphere, Camus is an enemy both to Communism and 
to untrammelled capitalism. Yet we will understand his social 
theory better by viewing it in terms of certain absolutes to be 
maintained than by seeking a golden mean between opposing 
systems. 

Camus’ work is characterized by a kind of dialectical movement 
in which contradictions are posited without ever being absorbed 
or fused. If he is to be compared with any of the Greeks, perhaps 
we should choose Heracleitus, with his tension of opposites. 
Opposites coexist for Camus, or even at times, as Heraclitus put 
it, each one lives the death of the other. One thinks, of course, of 
Hegel’s dialectic. Still this is not really right any more than the 
Aristotelian mean. Speaking very loosely, we might be able to say 
that the total outlook of Camus is a synthesis of opposing views 
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and forces. But contrary to what we find in Hegel, the thesis and 
antithesis—if we could even call them that—cannot be considered 
as evanescent moments of the synthesis, nor is there anything 
which might be called a true reconciliation in which the opposites 
are cancelled out by being lifted to a higher level or all-embracing 
whole. Rather the opposing principles are preserved, never 
blended though one might say that they color each other. In a 
sense they are more like Kierkegaard’s paradoxes. Yet where 
Kierkegaard felt the tension of opposites as an anguish, as a 
prison from which there was no escape save by the precarious 
Leap beyond Reason, Camus’ dialectic is life-giving, an impetus 
to motion forward; if there is a bit of circularity preserved, it is 
at least the progressive circularity of the spiral which never 
dead-ends at the original position though it may retain its initial 
orientation. 

Unfriendly critics may easily find contradictory statements in 
Camus’ work. If taken by themselves, they are inconsistent. Even 
within the framework of all of his writing, they are not reducible 
to each other or to a third statement. I suspect that it is this 
suspicion of illogicality which has influenced Camus himself as 
well as others to say that he is not a philosopher. The question 
arises: Is this effect the result of incomplete thought? Or is it 
rather the only kind of thought which is applicable to man and 
his adventures, since man, after all, is not an entity, nor even a 
complex being, but a becoming ? 

Enough of the abstract—at least for the moment. The important 
thing is to observe this yes-and-no movement in action as Camus 
seeks to define man and to wrestle with his problems. In a general 


sense all of Camus’ work, and indeed his life, was devoted to the 


pursuit of the meaning of the human and to the attempt to help 


contemporary man find himself in his immediate situation. There 
are two places in which Camus confronts the question of an actual 
definition as such. In the essay ““The Enigma,” he writes, 
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No man can say what he is. But it happens that he can 
say what he is not. This being who is still searching—one 
wishes that he might have concluded. A thousand voices 
already announce to him what he has found, and yet he 
knows that he is not that. . . . I do not know what I am 
searching; I cautiously name it, I retract, I repeat myself, 
I advance and I withdraw. People still call upon me to 
give names or the name, once and for all. Then I rear 
back; what is named, is it not already lost? There at 
least is what I can try to say.! 


This was in 1950. It reflects a point of view never entirely forgotten 
by Camus—that man overflows all logical categories and that 
those who would try to put him into a system (political or philo- 
sophical) can do so only by partially depriving him of what is 
most truly his. Yet Camus claims that there does exist a trans- 
cendent human reality, an idea of man which is not restricted 
to particular men and which, he insists, is more than a purely 
psychological attitude. In Letters te a German Friend, written during 
the Occupation, Camus gave a fairly precise definition of man. 
It begins with the same sort of negative statement and then 


unexpectedly turns positive. 


You would try to push me into that view in which you 
yourself were caught up where the intellect is ashamed 
of intellect. . . . What is truth, you would say ? of course, 
but at least we know what a lie is. It is just what you 
have learned. What is the spirit? We know its opposite, 
which is murder. What is man? But there I stop you, for 
we know him. He is that force which always finishes by 
counterbalancing gods and tyrants.” 


As it stands here, this definition is perhaps a little too slim 


to serve as the basis of a philosophy of man. Yet if we read it in 


the light of the rest of Camus’ writing, it is not trivial. It contains 
the essence of his doctrine of revolt: a humanistic assertion against 
the Universe and the individual’s movement in freedom against 


the State’s self-worship. 
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If instead of looking for verbal definitions, we examine more 
profitably Camus’ total view of man, we will find, I believe, that 
it rests ultimately on these things: a somewhat paradoxical view 
of man’s relation with nature; a curious mixture of respect for 
man’s reason and rebellion against traditional rationality; a 
relative concept of man’s guilt and innocence; and a social view 
which constantly shifts between individual hedonism and respon- 
sibility for others. 

Nature—the physical world of sky and sea and mountains 
amidst which we live—has enjoyed in Camus’ philosophy an 
importance which it has scarcely known since the Romantics. 


Speaking of the early Italian painters, Camus says that their work 


stands as ‘“‘a lucid protest of man, cast out upon an earth whose 
splendor and light speak to him unceasingly of a God who does 
not exist.”"* One wonders what he means by “God.” Hardly the 
God of theologians, whom he has rejected partly on rational 
grounds and partly because of the injustice of this world. What 
Camus seeks and does not find seems to be something in between 
what Faust sought from the Earth Spirit and the all-comprehen- 
siveness which Einstein hoped to find in the Field ‘Uheory. Philo- 
sophically it is the old plea for a unified universe which we can 
understand, which is intellectually significant. But no purely 
scientific unification (even if a final formulation existed) would 
satisfy, for it would of necessity be merely descriptive. To ask 
what something means is not the same as to ask what it is or what 
it is like. What man seeks of the Universe is a signifying relation- 
ship. But he looks in vain. First of all, there is no higher meaning 
of the sort which man wants, something which would at once 
transcend and include him. 


I do not know whether or not this world has a meaning 
which transcends it. But I am aware that I do not know 
this meaning and that at the moment it is impossible for 
me to know it. What can a meaning which is outside my 
condition signify to me? I can understand only in 
human terms.‘ 
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Man’s appeal for meaning and the Universe’s lack of all 
response are usually taken—and by Camus himself—as the origin 
of the Absurd. One passage puts the matter a little differently. 
Midway in one of his matchless descriptions of the beauty of the 
Algerian landscape, he asks, “‘Whence the absurdity of the world ? 
Is it this splendor or the recollection of its absence ? With so much 
sun in my memory, how have I been able to place my bet 
(parter) on Non-meaning?’® The word parier suggests Pascal’s 
wager. Camus has chosen the other side, but he knows the 
temptation of faith as keenly as the believer experiences the 
prickings of sinful doubt. Over and over again we find him longing 
to lose himself in irrational communion with nature, but he 
always resists. It would be interesting to speculate as to how 
much of this sense of wanting to be part of a greater Oneness 
springs from Camus’ sensitivity to natural beauty and his recol- 
lection of the joyous primitiveness of the unsophisticated life in 
Algeria and how much from his early studies in Plotinus. In any 
case the traveler who returns brings his introspective reflection 
back with him, and existentialism appears to be the natural 
opposite of neo-Platonism. 

Nevertheless the splendor is there. There is a “truth” of the 
sun and the sea. Or as Camus has said of the hero of his novel, 
The Stranger, there is a “truth of being and feeling.’’ One can love 
this unresponsive world, love it for itself and for its very indif- 


ference. Meursault had always known how to put himself com- 


pletely at the disposal of whatever the immediate moment and 
his surroundings offered. He had the gift of disponibilité. Yet it 


is only at the end, when he fully grasps the reality of his death 


and contingency, when he realizes that the universe is not con- 
cerned and is indeed absolutely alien to him, it is only then that 
he learns how to open his heart to the world without asking 
anything of it. And he is happy. 

Such a view may properly be called a humanism. It is not, 


however, a materialism. Nor is it in the traditional sense, natural- 
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istic. The novelist Alain Robbe-Grillet has realized better than 
anyone else the radical difference between Camus’ view and the 
scientific attitude, which also insists on the impersonality of the 
universe and the impossibility of anything but an external knowl- 
edge of it.6 Since Robbe-Grillet is interested in introducing the 
dehumanized world of objects into literature, he might be expected 


to embrace and make use of the concept of absurdity as “the 


impassable abyss that stands between man and the world.” 


Instead he claims that Camus’ absurdity turns out to be a form 
of “tragic Humanism.” It is not a recognition of the separation 
between man and objects. It is “‘a lover’s quarrel between ther.” 
And it leads, claims Robbe-Grillet, to a reconciliation. In what 
might almost pass for a parody of The Myth of Sisyphus, he argues 
that the new humanism has translated the simple recognition of 
man’s situation into tragedy. Once we recognize the inevitability 
of the ‘“‘accidents of our existence’’—such things as separation 
and solitude, suffering and guilt—we are expected, he says, not 
only to accept them but “to nourish them at our own expense 
while continuing to struggle against them. Tragedy wishes neither 
a true acceptance nor an outright refusal. It sublimates the state 
of disparity.’’ This is, of course, a somewhat sardonic picture of 
Camus’ “‘revolt,’’ which insists that we defeat the Absurd by 
living it, keeping it always before us, that we accept the idea 
of our crushing destiny without the resignation which should 
accompany it. Robbe-Grillet goes on to say that tragic Humanism 
surreptitiously makes out of its solitude a kind of presence. 
I call out. No one answers me. Instead of concluding 
that there is no one there—which would be an observa- 
tion pure and simple, dated and localized in space and 
time—lI decide to act as if someone were there, but a 
someone who, for one reason or another, refuses to 
answer. The silence that follows my outcry is hence no 
longer a true silence; it is now enhanced with content, 


with depth of meaning . . . becomes an anguish; my hope 
and my anguish then confer meaning on my life. 
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Again in connection with The Stranger, Robbe-Grillet complains 
that Camus never treats objects for themselves but always in a 
“painful solidarity” with the hero’s life. Thus Meursault states 
that he killed the Arab because of the sun, and in truth his action 
had been a response not only to the Arab’s earlier threat but to 
the intolerable tension produced by the heat, the intense light 
flickering on the moving knife, and the glistening sands. Robbe- 
Grillet realizes that Camus’ humanism is not a simple choice of 
the world, rationality, and science as opposed to religion or 
idealism. He accuses Camus of “anthropomorphism” and says 
that in depicting Meursault’s crime, he has accused the world 
of “‘complicity in murder.” 

Personally I feel that Robbe-Grillet (allowing for the ironic 
tone) is quite right in his interpretation of Camus’ position 
but wrong in his appraisal of it. A question left unanswered is 
entirely different from a question never asked. A lack, an absence, 
a bereavement are not experienced as simple non-existents. To 
treat the establishment of a lack of purpose and unity in the 
universe as a mere scientific conclusion is to forget the questioner. 
Whether by nature, by evolution, or by cultural conditioning, 
men live in terms of the purposeful relations of means and ends. 
They seek truth in a rapport between their inner states and that 
which is external. Their lives are indelibly stamped with values. 
Their projects swell in wave-like motions to merge with the 
future of the world. But the world declines to participate. It gives 
the lie to their claims of ultimate Reason and Unity. It cuts off 
the futures of living men without drawing them into its own. 
It is at once a fullness in our way and a void which refuses what 
we would inscribe. 

The relation between people and objects which Robbe- 


Grillet calls for is one of pure materiality and can exist only 


between things. But man is not a thing. Camus is right in letting 
the sun and the flashing knife play a part in Meursault’s crime 
though this does not intend, as Robbe-Grillet implies, that they 
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acted volitionally. Camus was aware, as Robbe-Grillet is not, 
that the fact that objects and the natural world exist independ- 
ently of us does not mean that we can know them in their 


separateness. There is indeed a reconciliation between man and 


the universe, but the concessions are all on the side of man— 
concessions and at the same time a proud withdrawal. Camus’ 
metaphysical rebel insists on sustaining, without the universe, 
those dreams of man which originally presupposed a cosmic 
structure to support them. He does not try to deny the physical 
world nor his sensuous connection with it. No longer expecting 
to find either transcendent or human meaning written into it, 
he is content to discover in its impersonal beauty a reason for 
finding life worth the living. Man experiences this one-sided 
relationship with the world in anguish as well as with joy. Robbe- 
Grillet is correct in saying that Camus’ view contains both 
acceptance and rejection, but this is neither inconsistency nor 
sentimentality. It is a protest against the fate which our finite 
contingency allots us and which is so at variance with our aspira- 
tions; it is also the refusal to pretend that things are other than 
they are; and it is the decision to make of our existence a thing 
of value to us against the universe. 

It is in this sense that we may understand the many apparently 
contradictory statements which Camus makes regarding man’s 
attitude toward himself. Early in The Rebel he declares, ““Man 
refuses to be what he is.”’ At the end of the book he tells us that 
man must—/for the sake of being man—refuse to be God. Again in 
The Rebel he makes the comment that the world is repugnant to 
him but that he feels a solidarity with the men who suffer in it. 
In Letters to a German Friend, he goes so far as to suggest that the 
common “struggle against their revolting destiny” is the basis 
for men’s rediscovery of the human community. Yet in these same 
letters he speaks of himself as having chosen to remain faithful 
to this earth. In his lyrical essays, one might compile pages of 
quotations on a single theme—that man’s pride stems from his 
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decision to remain faithful to his own limits, to cherish his lucid 
love of his “human condition.” It is significant that the three 
Greek myths which Camus has chosen as symbols for his own 
ideas all indicate a stubborn pride in man’s situation. Sisyphus 
defies the gods by making of his punishment a source of joy to 
himself; Prometheus submits to suffering so that men’s lives may 
be brighter; Odysseus chooses Ithaca and the aging Penelope 
in preference to Calypso’s immortalizing nectar and ambrosia. 
Camus declines to accept any of the consolations of traditional 
doctrines of immortality—whether Christian, pantheistic, or 
Platonic. It is the absolute joy or sorrow of the living moment 
which matters. In The Myth of Sisyphus he developed an ethics 
of quantity, in which intensity and breadth of awareness form 
the absolute value. Though his later work went beyond this stage 
he never ceased, as it were, to keep a foothoid in it. For men who 
must die, the individual! life must be its own reward. It is for this 
reason that his political theory maintains at its heart the happiness 
of the particular person. Neither the group nor a social millenium 
(even if one really believed in its coming) can justify the sacrifice 
of the present generation or of any person living. Yet this emphasis 
on the immediate did not prevent Camus from writing, ““The 
future is the only transcendent value for men without God.” 
Again we have our tension of opposites. For mortal man to 
attempt to deny the reality and importance of his present existence 
is an illegitimate search for an escape. But to be finite does not 
mean to live only in the here and now. Man remembers and he 
forms projects. His idea of the human may impel him to submit 
to torture in order that he may preserve what he has chosen to 
constitute as more valuable to him than his own life. In defiance 


of “our revolting destiny,” he may find in the imagined future 


“presents” of others a value which transcends his suffering and 


gives it meaning. But it is a meaning which has been bestowed 
upon it only by his revolt. The future redeems the present; man’s 


awareness of his finite present insists that the future which he 
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embraces be an envisionable future—that is, a relative future, 
a limited future, not an escape from man’s situation but the 
purpose-filled end of a concrete human project. 

Just as Camus alternately rebels against man’s natural condition 
and embraces it, reminds us that the present is all we have and 
yet beckons us toward the future, so we see him fluctuating 
between—or indeed simultaneously maintaining—men’s inescapa- 
ble guilt and their ultimate innocence. Perhaps his final position 
is the statement in his essay on capital punishment: ““The age of 
enlightenment, as it is called, wished to abolish the death penalty 
under the pretext that man was fundamentally good. We know, 
of course, that he is not (he is simply better or worse).” Better or 
worse than what? Surely Camus does not have in mind some 
rather mediocre norm by which to judge people. Nor does he 
have certain well-worked-out criteria of perfection by which to 
measure our relative short-comings. In part he appears to be 
thinking simply of the discrepancy between aspiration and 
achievement, of the contrast between those acts in which human 
beings will live as if human solidarity were the only real and 
important thing and those in which they will attempt to deny it 
completely. The absurd among other things is “‘sin without God.” 
Men seem to be equally incapable of living without governing 
ideals or without betraying them. That pure selflessness is impos- 
sible, that a calculating egoism of some sort is inseparable from 
our most altruistic acts is the message of The Fall. The récit 
demonstrates just as clearly that self-accusation does not absolve 
and that insistence on a non-human perfection merely prevents 
people from reaching toward such magnificence as they are 
capable of achieving. 

Here, too, the desirable mean is not a compromise between two 
extremes but the simultaneous maintenance of both. We are all 
guilty, says Camus, in Reflections on Capital Punishment, and this 


is why we have no moral right to put the criminal to death. We 


have sinned in our hearts, we know secretly that there is in each 
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of us the capacity for crime if the pressures of a particular situa- 
tion should become too great. Moreover the line between illegal 
murder and the destruction of a life without recourse to actual 
crime is impossible to draw. Before the bench of an all-knowing 
Judge, none of us would be guiltless. One can understand this 
easily enough even if uncomfortably. But Camus says in Letters 
to a German Friend that there is no one, not even the Nazi mur- 
derers, who does not have a claim to innocence. I do not think 
that he means by this simply that each man has been in some 
sense made by the environmental forces around him. It is rather 
that being born in an unjust universe, man cannot help partaking 
of the injustice which is the very substance of his fate. The first 
crime was committed against him in that the essence of his being 
is in contradiction with the facts of his condition. Crime begets 
crime as the Greeks and Jehovah and the latest psychology all 
bear witness. In a very real sense man is born into Original Sin. 
To give but one example, his inability to understand the inner 
life of the other renders impossible in advance any attempt to 
respond perfectly to his needs. But if we are born into Original 
Sin, this is in itself a kind of innocence, for it is our natural limit 
as much as our mortality is. 

Camus’ view of man’s relative evil and goodness is closely 
linked to his ambivalent attitude toward reason and irrationality 
in man. In The Plague he says that while men on the whole are 
rather more good than bad, “‘they are either more or less ignorant, 
and this is what we mean by virtue or vice.’’ One cannot have 
kindness nor love “without the clearest possible understanding.” 
This sounds Socratic, and in truth many of Camus’ social and 


ethical positions revolve around the question of whether or not 


it is possible for us to act when we know that our knowledge of 


the full scope of our action and of the relation of ends and means 
is inadequate. The Myth of Sisyphus claims to follow the “logic of 
the absurd” to its inevitable and valid conclusions. In large part 
the conclusions of The Rebel stem from the deduction that if 
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(as in Sisyphus) we reject suicide by ascribing a value to life, we 
cannot logically refuse the same value to the lives of others and try 
to justify political murder. On all occasions Camus maintains 
that there are certain things which we know absolutely, and his 


scrupulous concern to abide by their logical consequences is 


almost Cartesian. 

Despite all this, two things separate Camus radically from the 
rationalists and reveal in his work the ultimate subjectivism of the 
existentialists. In the first place, one of his principal uses of 
reason is to point out the limitations of reason and the modifica- 
tions of our conduct which these limits logically compel. Thus, 
as Dr. Rieux says in The Plague, the worst vice is the ignorance 
which authorizes itself to kill. If one kills for punishment, as the 
State does, one is presuming to a knowledge of another’s life 
which one cannot have. If one kills for the sake of the future, one 
must recognize that his future may produce an end quite 
different from that by which one had chosen to justify the irrevers- 
ible act as a means. The disease of Europe, Camus says, is to 
believe in nothing while claiming to know everything. But there 
are things which one ought to believe, and one’s partial ignorance 
calculated 


se 


forces the conscientious man to work for them with a 
culpability”; that is, to act—since one must act—but to claim 
no omniscience and to refrain from those actions which only 
omniscience might justify. 

At times Camus attacks bitterly the rational theorizing of those 
who would deal with man scientifically and logically. In the 
narrative of Tarrou, Rieux’ friend who longed to be a “‘saint 
without God,” we have what is obviously Camus’ own spiritual 
autobiography. Tarrou had once seen a man condemned to 
death. Those around him tried to justify the procedure by all of 
the usual arguments presented to prove that society must sentence 
criminals to death in order to protect the law-abiding. He could 
find no flaw in the logic, but the arguments were irrelevant. 
They collapsed into the meaningless before the known reality, 
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the terror and degradation of “the poor owl in the box.” Tarrou 
then joined a political group dedicated to wipe out such injustice. 
He worked with them until the day he saw them shoot a political 
prisoner. Once more the same rational arguments. And again 
the brute fact of the man with the hole in his chest. In such 
passages Camus seems to place emotional absolutes above all 
reasoning. It would be just as truthful to say that they are for 
him data, though in part subjective data, and that any reasoning 
which does not make them central loses its validity by suppressing 
the evidence. 

The real sin is despair, Camus told his German friend. It is 
not heroism but happiness which is man’s greatest achievement. 
“But what is happiness if it is not the simple accord between a 
being and the existence which he leads.’’? We know Camus 
well enough to know that this harmony is not smug complacency 
nor social “adjustment” nor even a reduction of life to its most 
primitive terms. Camus calls it “simple.” If so, it is the simplicity 
of a great painting where the perfectly unified impression conceals 
but does not cancel out a plurality of opposing tensions. To be 


happy means neither to transcend the human condition nor to 


yield to it, but rather to accept it on one’s own terms. 

Man cannot escape from his metaphysical condition. To try 
to do so is only to admit that he is too weak to be man. But he 
can color it from within and bestow new significance upon it. 
It is men’s increasing awareness of their condition and destiny 


which works the transformation. 


We have not surmounted our condition, and yet we 
understand it better. We know that our existence is a 
contradiction, but that we must refuse the contradiction 
and do what is necessary to reduce it. Our task as men 
is to find any formulae we can which will appease the 
infinite anguish of free souls. We have to sew together 
what has been torn apart, to bring about an imaginable 
justice in a world so evidently unjust, a significant 
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happiness for people poisoned by the unhappiness of the 
century. Naturally, this is a superhuman task. But what 
are called superhuman tasks are what men take a long 
time to accomplish—that’s all.* 


Happiness is impossible without justice. But as Camus tells 
us in Return to Tipasa, justice without Beauty shrivels up. Justice 
without joy in life is not enough. Here as always, there is a 
constant shift between the purely personal life of the private man 
and the society with which he is inseparably connected. His 
present finds much of its meaning in a future which may not be 
his future. Armed with his natural innocence, guiltily ashamed 
of his inevitable culpability, he responds to the surface of a deaf 
world. Perhaps there is a balance to be found here, but it is 
hardly an Aristotelian mean. 

Professor Herbert Schneider has spoken of Camus’ “‘impres- 
sionistic ethics.’’ Just how far he meant the term to be taken, I do 
not know, but the implied comparison is a good one. The impres- 
sionist painter remains faithful to his object, but he recognizes 
that his own sense impressions are part of the “‘objective’’ scene 
and that the object itself changes with the light and with its 
position with regard to other objects. If one were to ask which 
of Manet’s series of haystacks was the real one, the only answer 
would be that the haystack was all of these, each one as well as 
the summation. Man finds himself within his limits by accepting 
his limits, but not by becoming his limits. The truth of Camus’ 
philosophy lies in the total picture, whose unity, like that of the 


impressionist painting, is made up of many dots of pure color. 
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Considerations of Albert Camus’ 
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7 ALPHA of Camus’ thinking was his 
Myth of Sisyphus; his omega was The Rebel. Between these two 
books, separated by ten years of revolts, struggles, and triumphs, 
we may observe the development of his philosophical doctrine. 

In his Myth Camus explored the state of mind designated by 
the word absurd. The author of The Stranger knew quite well that 
he had not “‘discovered”’ the absurd. Among the modern thinkers 
who had suffered from this sickness of the human condition one 
could name Schopenhauer, Leopardi, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, 
Dostoievski, Unamuno, Jaspers, Heidegger, Kafka, Chestov, 
Sartre. For Camus, however, the absurd was not a conclusion, 
but the starting point of a search for answers to a question of 
life or death: the question of suicide. ““To judge that life is or is 
not worth living means to answer the basic question of philos- 
ophy,”’ he said.? 

The myth of Sisyphus is well known. The gods had condemned 
Sisyphus ceaselessly to roll a rock up to the summit of a mountain, 
from which the stone fell back by its own weight. They had 
thought, rightfully, that there is no more terrible punishment 
than useless and hopeless work. To Camus this myth symbolized 
the human condition. Living in a disenchanted world, deprived of 
the illusion of a hereafter and face to face with death, which may 
strike at any moment, modern man becomes more and more aware 
of the absurdity of his existence. “This idea that I am,’’ Camus 
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wrote, “my way of acting as if everything were meaningful, . . . 
all this is dizzily belied by the absurdity of a possible death.’’ (80) 

Camus’ thinking, which, from its beginning, had been a 
meditatio mortis, was most pathetically confirmed by its author’s 
absurd death in an automobile accident on a highway of France. 
This death shows the sovereign indifference of the physical 
universe toward values. This axiological indifference of nature, 
a source of so many human tragedies, was vaguely felt by Meur- 
sault, the absurd hero of Camus’ novel The Stranger. 

For the average man the absurdity of existence is revealed in 
the mechanization of modern life. “Rise, streetcar, four hours 
at the office or factory, meal, streetcar, four hours of work, meal, 


sleep, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 


Saturday on the same rhythm.” (27) As for the superior man, 
there are “absurd walls” which limit his perspectives on all sides 
and baffle his ardent thirst for knowledge. How can man avoid 


‘ 


feeling one day Heidegger’s “‘Wirbel’’ or Sartre’s “‘nausée,” those 
states of our soul which Camus characterized by the word 
“absurd” ? 

The world itself is not absurd. It is irrational. What is absurd 
in Camus’ eyes is the confrontation between this irrational world 
and man’s desperate craving for rationality, unity, clearness. A 
man’s thought is, above all, his nostalgia. The land promised and 
yet denied, object of Camus’ nostalgia, was a perfectly rational, 
understandable world. “I wish that everything be explained to 
me, or nothing,” (44) he exclaimed in a cry of revolt. Thus, the 
author of the Myth of Sisyphus revealed himself as a frustrated 
rationalist. But the absurd has also its positive side, for it is the 
lucid reason which ascertains its limits. 

Camus displayed admirable courage and honesty in his struggle 
for living with the consciousness of life’s absurdity, and he never 
yielded under the weight of its contradictions and frustrations. 
He resisted all the temptations of that kind of “philosophical 
suicide’ which had been committed by a Kierkegaard, a Jaspers 
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a Chestov, thinkers who had interpreted the failure of reason as a 
triumph of faith. ““Thus the absurd becomes God, . . . and our 
incapacity to understand becomes the being which illuminates 
everything,” (51, 52) declared Camus, and he said “No!” to 
the religious existentialists. He did not want to elude the problem 
of his generation. 

The result of the search carried out by Camus in his Myth of 
Sisyphus is well known. He wanted to know whether life must 
have a meaning in order to be lived. He finally found that the 
less meaning it has the better it will be lived. To go through an 
experience, a destiny, means to accept it totally. Thus, suicide 
was discarded. Camus accepted the absurd, but he accepted it 
in revolt. “One of the few coherent philosophical positions is 
revolt,”’ he said. ““This revolt gives its price to life, . . . it restores 
its grandeur.”’ (77, 78) For a courageous man there is no more 
beautiful spectacle than that of an intelligence grappling with a 
reality, by which it is surpassed. 

This is certainly a Nietzschean ideal; for in the eyes of the 
sage of Sils-Maria existence was likewise a grandiose experiment 
of a free and strong personality, capable of living without illusions. 
But for Camus life in revolt became an aim in itself. ‘““To feel one’s 
life, one’s revolt, one’s freedom, and to the maximum, is living, 
and to the maximum.” (87) In revolting man affirms a value, 


for which he may even risk his life. In his “‘metaphysical revolt” 


against the human condition and the whole creation Camus 
be 


tried to give “emptiness its colors,” by means of an ‘“‘absurd 
work of art. The latter illustrates thought’s renunciation of its 


prestige and its resignation to being no more than an intelligence 


that works up appearances and covers with images what has no 
meaning. If the world were totally understandable, we would 
not have any art. (135) 

Camus’ Sisyphus accepts the inevitability of living in an absurd 
universe, deciding to exhaust all it offers. What counts for him 
is not to live best but to live to the utmost. He substitutes a quan- 
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titative hierarchy of values for a qualitative one. In this way 
Sisyphus ends up by saying “yea” to the world, by judging 
“that all is well.” (167, 168) 

In this final judgment Sisyphus affirms a kind of heroic optimism 
and thus reveals himself as a spiritual brother of Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, who blesses all events of life, the good and the bad 


ones, proving his courage and his pride in an amor fati, an un- 


conditional love of destiny. 

In his Myth of Sisyphus, Camus was the knight of thought 
without fear and without reproach, capable of living without 
illusions and of affirming an existence recognized as absurd. Ten 
years later, in his book The Rebel (L’ Homme révolté), we find him 
at the noon of his thinking. His attitude has changed. He no longer 
accepts Nietzsche’s amor fatt and advances valid reasons for its 
rejection. His social conscience has been awakened. ““To say 
yea to everything,’ Camus writes now, “‘supposes that one says 
yea to murder. . . . If the slave says yea to everything, he says yea 
to the existence of the master and to his own suffering.”’? From 
this angle Camus was entirely justified in rejecting Nietzsche’s 
amor fati and in disavowing the ideal of his own youth. But Camus 
also rejected Marx, who had tried to liberate the slave. He rejected 
revolution, including the French revolution, and glorified the 
individual rebel, the anarchist, to whom he erected a magnificent 
monument in his powerful tragedy Les Justes (1950). 

Camus believed that the rebel and the revolutionary belong to 
two different species. The one, he said, kills once and pays with 
his life. The other one justifies a thousand crimes and accepts 
honors as payment. One might reply that those who caused 
history to progress were always revolutionaries and not individual 
terrorists. But during his last epoch Camus also rejected history. 
Personally he may have been justified to do so. He was born on 
the eve of World War I. When his father was killed in the battle 
of the Marne, he was not yet one year old. He was twenty when 
Hitler became the ruler of Germany. “I grew up with all men of 
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my age at the sound of the drums of World War I, and since that 
time our history did not cease to be murder, injustice and violence,” 
Camus said. After knowing several years of peace, with all the 
sweetness life can offer, the later Camus wanted to protect the 
humble happiness of the average man against the tides of history, 
which tear him away from the present and drag him toward an 


uncertain future. He protested against the practice of sacrificing 


man’s present, his unique possession, to the chimera of mankind’s 
future. He revolted against history. 

But can such a revolt succeed? I doubt it. Heidegger was 
certainly right when he declared that “the being of existence is 
basically historical,”’* because it is temporal and finite. How 
could we possibly escape history without giving up existence? 

In his antihistorical revolt Camus, once again, followed 
Nietzsche’s path, perhaps without realizing it; because it was 
the path of young Nietzsche, author of the book Vom Nutzen 
und Nachteil der Historie fiir das Leben, while in L’ Homme révolté 
( The Rebel) Camus only considered the last period of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. If Camus insisted that “becoming is nothing without 
being” and that the world “is motion and fixity” (365), young 
Nietzsche had written: “‘it is high time to attack... the divagations 
of the historical sense, that exaggerated pleasure people feel 
toward the process, at the expense of being.’’* In their search for 
“suprahistorical forces,’ capable of stopping the perpetual flight 
of historical becoming and of giving existence a character of 
stability, young Nietzsche met art and religion. Camus found art 
and nature. According to the French thinker, “‘art brings us back... 
to the origins of revolt, to the extent to which it tries to give its 
form to a value which flees into a perpetual becoming, but of 
which the artist has a presentiment and which he wants to ravish 
from history.” (319) As for nature and history, Camus declared: 
“One can refuse all history and yet concur with the world of the 
stars and of the sea.” (341) 

However, these values which Camus tried to oppose to the 
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onslaught of history would be suprahistorical only under two 
conditions: the existence of an immutable human nature, identical 
across the ages, and of a natural right implanted in it. These are, 
indeed, two postulates of Camus’ thinking. ““There is no justice in 
society without natural right” (359), he wrote, and: “Historical 
asbsolutism, in spite of its triumphs, never ceased to come into 
collision with an invincible exigency of human nature, of which 
the Mediterranean, where intelligence is the sister of a hard 
light, keeps the secret.”’ (370) 

I see here a difficulty in Camus’ philosophy, for “‘human nature” 
and “natural right” are simply postulated. But a postulate does 
not guarantee the reality of the thing postulated. In fact, from 
Hegel to Sartre, across Dilthey and Ortega y Gasset, the argu- 
ments against the idea of a suprahistorical, stable human nature 
have been growing. Historicism and Existentialism completely 
abandoned it. As for natural right, Savigny had shown as early as 
1814 that the jus quod naturalis ratio apud omnes homines constituit—i.e., 
the right which natural reason constitutes in all men—is nothing 
but an illusion. In our days Hans Kelsen gave the death blow 
to the doctrine of natural right. 

Since Camus believed in human nature, he was not an Existen- 
tialist in a technical sense; for to believe in human nature means 
to assume that each historically existing man is a particular 
example of a universal, suprahistorical, timeless conception of 


b] 


man, the “‘essence’”’ of man. The existentialists, on the contrary, 
and especially Sartre, declare that each man’s existence precedes 
his essence, so that the historically existing men are never pre- 


determined by a suprahistorical entity called human nature. 


But in spite of not having been an Existentialist in a technical 


sense and of having always refused this label, Camus had much in 
common with Sartrian existentialism: the whole intellectual and 
emotional climate of his philosophizing was definitely existential- 
ist. Metaphysical, ontological, cosmological and even epistemo- 
logical problems seemed ‘“‘futile” to him, a kind of “‘game,” and 
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he abhorred all evasions from concrete human existence into 
timeless generalities. The only problems in which he was interested 
were linked to man’s existence here and now, each concrete man’s 
existence, his reasons for living, his freedom of choice, his anxiety, 
his suffering, his dying. To Camus man was man’s only aim, 
and this world of existence his only chance. Therefore, he chose 
as motto Pindar’s admonition: “O my soul, do not aspire to 
immortal life, but exhaust the field of the possible!’’ Any Existen- 
tialist could have chosen the same maxim. 

It can be easily explained why Camus and Sartre tried to find 
solutions to the same kind of existential human problems: they 
both created in the same atmosphere of despair brought about by 
France’s defeat and occupation by the Nazis: they both matured 
during that period of extreme crisis. In average situations man 
takes existence for granted. He does not question it, it is not 
threatened, is ever present and unproblematic. As Paul Valéry 
said, it is only by chance that we think of the permanent condi- 
tions of our lives. 

In extreme situations, however, the whole trend of our con- 
ciousness is changed. In those extreme situations which we call 
crises, man asks himself anew the ultimate questions of the meaning 


and value of human existence. This questioning and the answers 


it produces are Existentialism, a philosophy of crisis. Between 
1940 and 1945 France lived in an extreme crisis. Hence the 


existentialist character of most philosophies produced at that 


time. Since the crisis of existence had been brought about by an 
historical event, one can easily understand Camus’ final anti- 
historical revolt, a temptation which Sartre, the more consistent 
and systematic of the two thinkers, resisted successfully. 

But if, as I have said earlier, Camus’ revolt against history 
was doomed to failure, his revolt against the injustice men have 
to suffer on the part of other men is of great moral fertility. In 
his Lettres a un ami allemand (Letters to a German friend) which, 


alone, would place him at the side of the great French moralists 
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of the classical age, Camus discovered a fertile oasis in the arid 
desert of nihilism: the value of man. In one of these Lettres he 
wrote: “I continue to believe that this world has no higher 
meaning. But I know that something in it does have a meaning: 
it is man, for he is the only being which demands to have a 
meaning’’.® 

Man cannot change the natural condition from which he 
suffers, but Camus refused him the right fo add to the injustice 
of this condition. Therefore he wrote: “I am not a philosopher, 
in fact I can only speak of what I have lived. I have lived nihilism, 
contradiction, violence and the dizziness of destruction. But, at 
the same time, I have greeted the power to create and the honor 
of living. Nothing gives me a right to judge from above an epoch 
of which I am completely a part. I judge it from within, identifying 
myself with it. But I keep the right of saying, from now on, what 
I know about myself and others, only on the condition that this 
may not add to the unbearable misery of the world.’’’ It is to 
this task that the noblest characters in Camus’ noveis and plays 
devote themselves. 

His novel L’ Etranger (The Stranger) and his drama Le Mal- 
entendu (The Misunderstanding) show the triumph of the absurd. 
But in Camus’ tragedy, Caligula, the absurd is reduced to the ab- 
surd. ““This world is without importance; he who recognizes it 


b 


conquers his liberty,’’ says the emperor Caligula.’ To him it is 
the liberty to humiliate and to kill his subjects at will. He trans- 
lates his philosophy into corpses. But Cherrea, the head of the 
conspiracy, replies to him: “I desire to live and to be happy. 
I believe that one can be neither one nor the other by pushing 
the absurd into all of its consequences.” (179) Here arises the 
idea of the limit, of the Mediterranean measure, sister of Aristotle’s 
peadrns, Which abhors all extremes. But it is even more important 
that it is the demand for human happiness which finally breaks the 
terrible spell of the absurd, and Camus, henceforth, revolts only in 
order that men may not add to the misery of the human condition. 
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The most impressive symbol of this misery is the plague. Doctor 
Rieux, the hero of Camus’ powerful novel La Peste (The Plague) 
tries to heal the sick with admirable abnegation, without believing 
in God. This rebel is self-consistent, for in curing people he 
fights creation as it is. He struggles against that plague which is 


man’s natural condition. What he gains in this struggle is ““knowl- 


edge and memory.” 7a za@jpara pabjpara said the Greeks: 


sufferings are teachings. 

In La Peste, the plague is mainly the symbol of man’s natural 
condition, his subjection to physical disease, to organic and moral 
suffering and death. Camus summons us to fight this plague, to 
try to limit its power and to push back its frontiers, but he admits 
that these battles have to be fought without any hope of ever 
winning a final victory. The human condition is, so to speak, the 
absolute evil. 

Since the Nazis had chosen injustice and cruelty against their 
fellow men, they sided with the blind, destructive forces of 
nature, symbolized by the plague. ‘Thus—as Sartre pointed out— 
the plague bacilli in La Peste also represent the German invaders 
of France, in a disgu, ied form. 

In the plays Caligula, L’ Etat de Siége and Les Justes the eternal 
metaphysical revolt of mankind against its natural condition and 
against the whole of creation gives way almost entirely to political 
revolts of men of specific epochs and countries against their 
enslavement by their fellowmen. In Caligula, the Roman people 
do not suffer from epidemics or wars, but from the despotism of 
their emperor, who tells them: “C’est mot qui remplace la peste” 
(195)—it is I who replace the plague. 

Finally, in Camus’ drama L’ Etat de Siége (The State of Siege) 
the plague is personified in the modern dictator who comes to 
bring “order and absolute justice’ to the people,® and this 
means “one single death for all, and according to the beautiful 
order of a list.’’ (93) It is the justice and order which reigned 


in Hitler’s concentration camps, gas-chambers, and crematories. 
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But while it is impossible to win a final victory over the plague 
of man’s natural condition, the plague of man’s oppression by 
man can be vanquished, if men overcome their fear and if they 
revolt. This is one of the most important messages Camus wanted 
to convey to his fellowmen. 


If he was so eager to be heard by his contemporaries, it was 


because the plague of his country’s occupation by the Nazis had 


taught him ‘“‘that there are in men more things to be admired 
than things to be despised.” After having lived through the 
most terrifying epoch of the homo homini lupus—man is to man a 
wolf—the revolted humanist Camus ended up by affirming with 


Seneca: Homo homini res sacra—man is to man a sacred thing. 
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MAN; CROSSROADS OF THE UNIVERSE 
By T. Moore ATKINSON 


I — Time 
He stands, a puny thing, and yet how great! 
Behind him, Time, immeasurable, vast, 
And crammed with specters of an errant past, 
Makes small his little moment in the gate. 
And on ahead, imponderable, wait 
Such unknown ages that he stares aghast 
And wonders how it is that he were cast 
In such a mold—and why—and what his fate. 
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And yet he finds within him, strangely real, 
The heritage of ages in his soul: 
He is the summing-up of what has been. 
And endless aeons yet to be? The peal 
Of his strong ““Yea” and “‘Nay” shall ever roll 
In rhythms potent in the distant scene. 


II Spac 4 
The watcher gazes—with his night-watch past— 
Ai stars and suns beyond his farthest ken; 
The spaces huge past all conceits of men, 
He quails before the Infinitely Vast. 
But then, within each atom’s girth amassed, 
He finds another universe; again 
Is lost in wonder with a hushed Amen: 
The Infinitely Small! The grand contrast! 


Man stands between—midway the great and small, 
And measures both, and of them both is made, 
Although their splendor dumbs his utterance. 
He may bemean his soul beyond recall; 
Yet let him see—aware and unafraid 
The vision of his high significance. 


III — Sudstance 


They sneer his source is in the primal slime, 
His body clay, and of the earth his bread. 
Aye, true! And in the earth shall be his bed 

When comes the day that he is done with time. 

And yet—a voice within, like bells’ low chime, 
Insists that he is more than hands and head: 
Intangible, his soul is tenanted 

Of spirit stuff. Its source, the Grand Sublime. 


The earth his source, but never earth his end; 
That spark, that flame, like altar-glowing coal, 
Disclaims the sneer that man is but a clod. 
He is of both—the earth, the sky—a blend. 
If clay were first, though, spirit tops the whole; 


His place is there—full half-way up to God. 








Concerning Knowledge of Good 
and Evil 


BY 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON 





ee of good and evil is some- 
thing which, according to the story in Genesis, has been forbidden 
to human beings. 
And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, ‘You 
may eat freely of every tree of the garden; but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat, for 
in the day that you eat of it you shall die.’ (Gen. 2:16.) 

It is knowledge of good and evil which, apparently, man 
desires above everything else, and yet it is precisely this type 
of knowledge which he is forbidden to enjoy, and the penalty 
for doing so is none other than death. If it is not physical death, 
it is at least spiritual death, or the loss of everything that makes 
life worth living. 

Much speculation has arisen concerning the meaning which 
lies back of this story. It has been suggested that its author had 
in mind the safeguarding of the special prerogatives of the priests 


and that he sought to protect their vested interests by putting up 


a “no trespassing” sign around their domain of revealed wisdom. 


Perhaps it was meant to reflect the spirit of disillusionment on 
the part of a tired thinker who had grown weary of the quest 
for knowledge, and who had finally come to the conclusion that 
he was missing too many of the good things of life by his prolonged, 
and rather unsuccessful, pursuit of wisdom in the abstract. Again, 


it is possible that the author of the story may have tried to express 
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in the form of a parable something of the grandeur and the 
misery involved in human freedom in which knowledge of good 
and evil is an indispensable element. Or it may have been a deep 
conviction on his part that whenever man attempts to judge 
himself by a standard of his own creation the result will be 
frustration and a loss of all that can make life worthwhile. 

At any rate the idea that knowledge of good and evil is a 
bad thing for human beings to possess and that it ought to be 
avoided at all costs is one that is highly repugnant to the minds 
of many thoughtful people. No self-respecting Greek thinker 
would have accepted it for one moment. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Stoic philosophers are in agreement when they praise 
knowledge as the most precious thing a human being can possess. 
Plato, in particular, emphasizes the idea that knowledge of the 
good is the most essential factor in the achievement of a good 
life. In his famous myth called The Vision of Er, recorded in the 
tenth book of the Republic, he says, “And here, my dear Glaucon, 
is the supreme peril of our human state, and therefore the utmost 
care should be taken. Let each one of us leave every other kind 
of knowledge and follow one thing only if peradventure he may 
be able to learn and to discern between good and evil, and to 
choose always and everywhere the better life as he has oppor- 
tunity.” 

Most of the leading educators of the western world have agreed 
with Plato on this point. From Socrates to John Dewey the idea 
has prevailed that virtue can be taught and knowledge concerning 
good and evil should have an important place in any sound 
educational program. Aristotle tells us that those who know what 
is good will be like archers shooting toward a mark. Francis 


Bacon had in mind knowledge about good and evil as well as 


other types of information when he said, ““Knowledge is power.” 


Thomas Jefferson, along with the other founding fathers of our 
country, had faith to believe that knowledge of this type could be 


imparted to our citizens through public and private schools, and 
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through this means the success and well being of our people 
would be assured. The same point of view has been expressed 
eloquently in the writings of John Dewey. The title of one of his 
best known books, Education and Democracy, suggests the way in 
which he believed these two concepts were necessarily related. 
Obviously, people can govern themselves well only when they 
know what is good for them. This kind of knowledge, he tells us, 
can and ought to be made available through the educational 
processes which it is our business to establish and maintain. 

In all of this our educators have reflected the spirit of the 
Greeks rather than that of the Hebrews. According to this point 
of view, man is essentially a rational animal, and reason is always 
on the side of the good. So long as man follows his rational nature, 
he will never go wrong. Evil finds its source in man’s physical 
nature, which serves as a barrier to the workings of the mind. As 
Shakespeare puts it, “Ignorance is the only evil, knowledge the 
wings wherewith we fly to heaven.” 

But those who have proclaimed so vigorously the desirability 
of having a knowledge of what is good have been none too 
successful in making clear just what it is that constitutes the nature 
of either goodness or evil. To be sure, we can all speak intelligently 
about a good or bad means with reference to a particular end 
or goal. We know, for example, that if we want to cross the 
continent in the shortest possible length of time, an airplane is 
a better instrument than an automobile. We know, too, that 
if we want to destroy our enemies quickly in times of war, an 
atomic bomb is a better instrument for this purpose than is a 
tank full of poison gas. But all that we can say about effective 
means toward a given end misses the point entirely so far as any 
real understanding of the nature of goodness is concerned. Good- 
ness, in the moral sense of the term, has no meaning apart from 


the final end or goal toward which a particular means is directed. 


Any knowledge we may have about goodness must tell us some- 


thing about the final end for which everything else. is a means. 
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Apparently, this is what Aristotle had in mind when he wrote 
in the opening paragraph of the Nicomachean Ethics, “Every art 
and every kind of enquiry, and likewise every act and purpose 
seems to aim at some good; and so it has been well said that the 
good is that at which everything aims.” He went on to say that 
the final goal of human life is happiness since people do all sorts 
of things in order to obtain happiness, but no one selects happiness 
as a means toward achieving something else. We cannot, however, 
define goodness merely in terms of happiness, for it is idle to 
consider happiness apart from the activities with which it is 
associated. What we usually think of as a good person is one who 
finds happiness in some things but who is equally displeased with 
other things. No matter how much value we place on human 
happiness, we are forced to admit that something must be added 
to it, or at least be associated with it, before we have anything 
which in the moral sense of the term can be called good. Just what 
this extra element is, no one seems to be able to say. The situation 
appears to be this: Many thoughtful people would like very 
much to partake of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. The only reason they do not do it is that they are unable 
to reach the fruit. 

Perhaps it is this failure to obtain the forbidden fruit, after 


trying so hard to get it, that has caused so many of our contempo- 


rary philosophers to adopt an entirely different approach to the 


problem. Instead of bemoaning the fact that they are unable 
to partake of the fruit, they have become skeptical about there 
being any fruit to be obtained. In other words, for them the quest 
for knowledge about good and evil is an idle one. It is a case of 
looking for something tliat just is not there. 

This is precisely the view that is supported by an increasing 
number of contemporary writers in the field of ethics. Examples 
of this type of thinking are very common at the present time. 
One illustration can be seen in Moritz Schlick’s very popular 


book, Problems in Ethics. He tells us that ethics cannot be properly 
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conceived as a normative science. It is not a field of knowledge 
that tells us what we ought to do. The reason for this statement 
lies in the fact that the word “‘ought,” as generally used in moral 
discourse, is a meaningless term. It implies a standard of some 
kind according to which one’s conduct can be judged as good 
or bad. We do not know of any standard that would be adequate 
for this purpose, and, since this is true, there is no sense in talking 
about conformity or lack of conformity to it. To be sure, people 
can make their own standards and judge themselves accordingly. 
This is a very convenient and, usually, a very pleasant thing for 
one to do. When I judge myself by my own standard, I look 
pretty good and it is always the other person who falls short. But 
this is nonsense. For people to judge themselves by standards of 
their own creation is equivalent to having no standard at all. 
Schlick recognizes what I think any honest and consistent person 


‘ 


must admit, that you cannot get an “‘ought” out of “what is’’. 
Therefore, he draws the only conclusion which seems to him to 


be warranted by the facts, viz., that “ought” is a meaningless 


term which, when applied to human activities, serves only to bring 


confusion and misunderstanding. 

The elimination of the moral “‘ought’’ does not, according to 
Schlick, mean that we can have no genuine knowledge in the field 
of ethics. It means only that ethics cannot be a normative science. 
He does believe it can be a descriptive science. So long as the 
ethicist confines his activities to a purely descriptive account of 
what takes place when a person makes moral judgments, his 
work will be on a par with that which is done in any other field 
of scientific research. Ethics, conceived in this manner, does not 
belong in the field of philosophy, but it can be regarded as a 
branch of psychology. Since it is always the task of a descriptive 
science to bring to light the causal relationships that are involved, 
it will be the purpose of the study of ethics to show what it is that 
causes people to judge conduct as good or bad. The explanation, 
according to Schlick, is to be found in the elements of pleasure 
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and pain. People call an action good when the consequences 
are pleasant, and they call it evil when the results are productive 
of a surplus of pain over pleasure. This is the way that human 
nature operates. It is our business neither to condemn nor to 
approve but, as scientists, to try to understand. 

A similar point of view is expressed by another representative 
of the positivist school, Mr. A. J. Ayer, the author of Language, 
Truth and Logic. In his very popular book, the Cambridge philos- 
opher tells us that ethical statements are not propositions at all, 
for they cannot be regarded as true or false. Unlike the judgments 
we use in the formal and empirical sciences, ethical statements 
cannot be verified. He explains this by pointing out that there 
are only two ways in which any statement can be verified. One 


is by the use of analytic judgments, and the other is by the use 


of synthetic judgments. The former is used in the purely formal 


sciences, such as logic and mathematics, and the latter is used 
in all of the empirical sciences. 

In the field of ethics, we can employ neither of these tests. 
We cannot prove that an action is good by definition or by the 
use of analytic judgments for the simple reason that you can make 
anything good that way. Neither can we verify ethical statements 
by means of synthetic judgments since these are adequate only 
to tell us what actually happens, and this is never a sufficient 
basis for determining what ought to happen. According to Mr. 
Ayer, ethical statements, unlike propositions, are merely expres- 
sions of the way one feels about something. They are exclamations 
or, at best, commands which express particular desires. But they 
are not statements which can be proven to be true or false. Like 
matters of taste, there can be no meaningful dispute concerning 
them. 

This way of looking at things makes the conflict between 
democracies and totalitarian states appear in a different light 
than we are accustomed to think. Instead of saying that one way 


of life is right and the other way is wrong, we can only say that 
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they are indicative of the likes and dislikes of different people. 
We cannot even say that one way of living is better than another, 
for the terms “better’’ and ‘“‘worse” imply some kind of a fixed 
standard in accordance with which one type of conduct is better 
or worse than another. 

This point was illustrated some years ago in a debate reported 
to have taken place between Bertrand Russell and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. According to the report, Russell had been defending 
vigourously the relativistic conception of morals. Denying that 
there is any absolute standard by which human conduct can be 
measured, he drew the only conclusion that would be possible, 
viz., that morality is nothing other than the expressed preferences 
of different groups of people. Niebuhr called attention to the fact 
that Russell was one of those who had been most vehement in 
his denunciation of the Nazi regime in Germany. He had main- 
tained in no uncertain terms that Hitler was wrong in his efforts 
to exterminate the Jews. If morality is merely a matter of taste 
or individual preferences, on what grounds could Mr. Russell 


object to what the Nazis had been doing? It was simply an in- 


stance where the German tastes did not happen to coincide 
with the British tastes. Evidently, those who advocate a purely 
relativistic conception of morals do not believe in it themselves. 
At least their actions seem to imply a standard which their theory 
denies. 

Since it is not possible for people to disagree with one another 
about matters of individual taste, and since it is true that dis- 
agreements about ethical judgments frequently occur, one won- 
ders if there is any way in which the emotive doctrine can be 
modified so as to allow for meaningful disputation concerning 
matters of moral conduct. There are some thinkers who believe 
this can be done. One of these is C. L. Stevenson, author of 
Ethics and Language, a book which has had much to do with the 
development of contemporary ideas about right and wrong. He 
tells us that ethical judgments have more than one meaning. 
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They have an emotive meaning, which is merely the expression 
of the way one feels. But, in addition, they have a cognitive 
meaning, which coincides with what one believes to be the 
facts in the case. It is this latter meaning concerning which 
people may profitably dispute with one another. Factual consid- 
erations can always be settled by observation and the careful 
application of scientific principles. So far as this is done, the real 
facts can be brought to light, and on the basis of this procedure 
the dispute can be brought to a close. It is true that this means 
only that an agreement can be reached on the cognitive meaning 
of the judgment. But Mr. Stevenson holds that emotive meaning, 
or the way people feel about the matter, is the result of what they 
believe to be the facts in the case. Hence, an agreement on the 
cognitive meaning will also bring about an agreement on the 
emotive meaning, and, thus, the controversy can be completely 
resolved. 

This position is essentially the same as the one set forth in 
John Dewey’s well known distinction between the desired and 
the desirable. In harmony with the other naturalists whom we 
have mentioned, Mr. Dewey is convinced that the terms good 
and evil are meaningful only with reference to human desires. 
An action is good only insofar as it fulfills what someone wants. 
Not all wants or desires have equal value. Some of them ought 
to be preferred ‘to others. How, then, can we tell which ones 
are the more important? He answers this question by saying that 
every action carries with it certain consequences, and it is usually 
true that these consequences, or at least some of them, can be 
known in advance. This is what it means to be intelligent about 
human conduct. One must find out all that he can about the 


probable consequences of the action he is contemplating. This 


will make a difference with reference to what it is that he desires. 
Now, the good, according to Mr. Dewey, is whatever a person 
wants after all the consequences of the act have been carefully 
considered. On his view, there can be no bad desires or wants 
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when one is intelligent with reference to all the consequences 
that are involved. 

The presuppositions of this theory are the ones which have 
always been characteristic of Greek philosophy. They assume 
that human nature is good, and so long as one understands what 
he is doing, he will not desire anything that is contrary either to 
his own interests or to the welfare of others. This is indeed a happy 
and optimistic belief, if we could only be sure that it is true. 
What a glorious future would be in store for the human race if 
we could be sure that all selfishness, greed, and exploitation of 
the weak by the strong would be eliminated through the one 
process of teaching people to think correctly about the far-reaching 
consequences of their actions. But is it true that intelligent people 
do not have evil desires? Does the ability to think straight change 
one from a selfish and greedy person into a generous and altruistic 
one? The facts do not indicate that people always become more 
virtuous as they become more intelligent. In the kind of world 
in which we live it often happens that the geod things of life go 
not to the meek and humble but to those who have the power 
to take them away from others. We all remember 


The good old rule, the ancient plan, 
Let him get who has the power, 
And let him hold who can. 


Surely, getting on in this world does not always coincide with 


following the paths of justice and righteousness. 

Where does this leave us with reference to the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil? Contemporary naturalists, along 
with their predecessors who have followed the Greek tradition, 
are no longer in doubt concerning the meaning of these terms. 
They are sure there is no objective knowledge in this area to be 
obtained. The nature of what people call goodness is not deter- 
mined by some superhuman being who sits in judgment on mortal 
activities. Rather, it is man who makes his own standard, and the 
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test of rightness is none other than the power to do what he 
pleases. Men are not merely /ike gods; they are gods. They know 
good and evil because good and evil coincide with their likes 
and dislikes. According to the story in the book of Genesis—and 
we must bear in mind that this is a Hebrew and not a Greek 
story—it is knowledge of this kind that brings death and destruc- 
tion to the human race. Is it true that man’s deification of himself 
necessarily carries with it these terrible consequences? To answer 
this question, let us examine a little further what is implied in 
this conception of goodness. 

What, ‘rom this point of view, is the true meaning of justice? 
The answer is as old as the Greek sophists whose opinions are set 
forth in Plato’s Republic. Faced with our question, Thrasymachus 
tells us bluntly but plainly that “justice is the interest of the 
stronger party.’ People are called just when they live in harmony 
with the rules of society. The rules are made by those who are 
in positions of power, and these persons always legislate in their 
own interests. They make the kind of laws they would like to 
have. They may disguise their selfish purposes by telling their 
constituents that they are serving the cause of justice. Even in 
those instances where they are sincere in what they profess, the 
situation is scarcely any better, for whenever a person’s own 
interests are involved, he cannot be entirely objective in what 
he thinks is right and just. We see this illustrated at the present 
time in the international situation. Every nation champions the 
cause of justice. The real difficulty arises when any one of them 
defines the meaning of justice in a particular situation. Each 
nation is inclined to identify justice with the actions which will 
serve its own special interests. If ever the doctrine that “might 
makes right”’ has threatened the human race with death and 
destruction, it is more true today than ever before. “In the day 
that ye eat thereof ye shall surely die.” 

The Hebrew myth concerning the tree of knowledge of good 


and evil is a part of the larger story of the fall of man and the 
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entrance of sin into the world. It stands in sharp contrast with 
the Greek conception of human nature which deifies man’s 
rational capacities and finds in‘ignorance the source of all wrong- 
doing. Apparently, the ancient Hebrew writer saw what the 
psychoanalysts of our day have been emphasizing so strongly, 
viz., that the human intellect can, and often does, become the 
servant of the passions and prejudices of people. The greed and 
the selfishness which constitute a part, but not the whole, of human 
nature infects the thinking processes no less than it does the 
emotional and appetitive ones. Man’s pride asserts itself in his 
refusal to acknowledge any power higher than himself to which 
his own will is subjected. He wants to be God himself, in which 
case his own desires and ambitions will be supreme. But when 
this attitude is expressed by the different peoples and nations 
of the world, the result can be only conflict and mutual destruction. 

Did the Hebrew people believe there was an alternative course 
which the human race might follow? They certainly did. They 


believed there was a power higher than human beings and a 


justice that is superior to the partial and fragmentary interests of 


individuals or groups of people. Their standard of goodness was 
none other than the righteousness of God, and this was normative 
for human conduct. While they recognized the impossibility of 
human beings knowing completely the nature of this standard, 
they did beliéve it had been partially disclosed to them. This 
partial understanding of the divine will could always serve as a 
guide until something better was obtained. 

This belief in the partial disclosure to man of the righteousness 
of God is the basis for Judeo-Christian morality. The chief 
difference between Jews and Christians on this point lies in the 
manner in which the disclosure takes place. For the Hebrews, 
God’s nature was revealed through his actions as these were made 
manifest through the historical processes. For Christians, it was 
disclosed in the quality of living as exemplified in the person of 
Jezus of Nazareth. The important point is that, for both of them, 
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the standard of goodness was something more than human. The 
standard was indeed a lofty one, and all individuals and groups 
fail to live up to it. This does not mean that all persons make the 
same mistakes, but all are guilty of some mistakes. A recognition 
of this fact would serve to counteract the spirit of pride which 
always asserts itself when one individual or one group boasts 
of its morai superiority over others. 

Some years ago Matthew Arnold, in his celebrated essay 
entitled Hebraism and Hellenism, called attention to the heritage 
which the western world has received from these two historic 
civilizations. We are, indeed, indebted to both of them, but let 
us not forget that it is to the Greeks we are indebted most for our 
scientific achievements, and it is from the Hebrews that we have 


obtained our best insights in the fields of morals and religion. 


We make a sorry mess of things when we try to get science from 


the Hebrews or morals from the Greeks. 


EN ARKE 
By Louts A. HASELMAYER 


The tensed upreached arm 

tears fruit from hanging bough. Teeth 
rip with greedy bites the long-forbidden sweet. 
No blast of penal thunder, 

no Lucifer-plunge in space 

disrupts the primal peace. But 

with a silent horror 

self-knowledge grasps the truth 

of naked finite shame. 

Divine-defying mortal deed 

twists everlasting into time. Now 
man is free— 

to sweat, to sin, to die. 








A Comparison of The Poetic 
Theories of Emerson and Poe 


BY 
DAVID D. ANDERSON 





.. Ralph Waldo Emerson and Edgar 

Allan Poe have left essays in which they attempted to make 
articulate their philosophies of poetic composition, Emerson in 
The Poet, and Poe in The Poetic Principle and The Philosophy of 
Composition. In addition, Emerson’s poem “‘Merlin”’ gives further 
insight into what he considered significant in the writing of poetry. 
Inasmuch as these men were contemporaries, it is not surprising 
that there. are superficial similarities in their respective poetic 
theories. It is surprising, however, that for the most part and in 
all significant aspects, the two men evolved philosophies that were 
antithetical. For the most part, the contrast may be ascribed 
to. educational, personal, and philosophic reasons beyond the 
scope of this paper, which will be restricted to a discussion of the 
principles expressed in the works mentioned above. Following 
this, the views of the two men will be compared and contrasted. 
In opening the discussion in The Poet, Emerson first castigates 
those persons who set themselves up as arbiters of artistic talent 
with no more qualifications for the task than a glib passing 
acquaintanceship with the rudiments of the art under discussion. 
This, Emerson sees, is caused by the lack of realization, on the 
parts of these would-be critics and society in general, that artistic 
form depends upon inner or spiritual worth, that the material 
aspect of art is merely an external manifestation of the inner 
truth which engendered that work of art. This intrinsic relation- 
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ship between matter and spirit, meaning and act, is, according 
to Emerson, the essence of art, and in his essay it forms the basis 
of the poetic philosophy which he propagates. Thus, Emerson 
approaches the questions of the nature and functions of the poet 
and of poetry as well as the relationships of both to the physical 
world in such a way that he bases his concepts upon Transcen- 
dentalism, thereby formulating a transcendental theory of poetry. 

Emerson first considers the poet in his complex relationships 
to the world and the spirit, the materials he must draw from in 
order to practice his art. The poet, says Emerson, by his very 
nature is a transcender, one who is not only receptive of human 
experience and of the powers of nature, but one who is able to 
communicate these experiences, distilled by reason into truth, 
to his fellow men. The poet “‘traverses the whole scale of experi- 
ence, and is representative of man, in virtue of being the largest 
power to receive and to impart.’ Hence, he is Emerson’s com- 
plete man; he is Man Communicating, performing the necessary 
function of communicating the ideals of truth and beauty to his 
fellows. This is his peculiar duty, Emerson says, because he sees 
the poet representing Beauty and speech in the triumvirate of 
the Universe,. standing midway between the Knower, or Truth, 
and the Doer, or Good. His duty is to write what must and will 
be written; the others of the trinity provide the models for the 
works he produces. 

The poetry which the poet transcribes for man is not a fleeting 
thing, nor is it unique, according to Emerson: it is timeless, it has 
always existed in Nature and will always do so, for nature is 
beauty. The duty of the poet is to transcribe this natural music 
which he hears, and the keener his ear, the more faithfully he 
transcribes, the more nearly his poetry will approximate the eternal 
Truth. Thus, a poem becomes a manifestation of divine energy, just 
as are deeds; both are external indications of the divine inherent in 
the Poet or the Doer. The Poet, in transcribing this Truth for his 


age, is acting in accord with the dictates of the divine in himself. 
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Emerson emphasized that a poem, to be truly a poem, must 
stress that communication of thought: “For it is not metres, but 
a metre-making argument that makes a poem—a thought so 
passionate and alive that like the spirit of a plant or an animal 
it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new 
thing.” If the thought is worthy, according to Emerson, it will 
find its own form, one that is best suited to effective communica- 


tion of the idea without which there would be no poem. Further 


in this line, Emerson points out that each age requires its own 


poet, that the eternal and immutable progress of each age be 
transmitted into Truth and, hence, poetry, by a man representative 
of that age. The poet of the age is the foremost watchman on the 
peak. When he speaks, “It is the truest word ever spoken, and 
the phrase will be the fittest, most musical, and the unerring 
voice of the world for that time.”’ Truth is truth; the poet makes 
it articulate for his age. 

Nature, Emerson says, conspires to aid the Poet in his task by 
“worthier impulses,” by the beauty of things in nature which, 
when transcribed into poetry, become a “new and higher type 
of beauty.”’ The Poet’s words are images or symbols of nature, 
which, in turn, is a symbol or image in itself, a representation 
of the eternal whole. Thus, when we behold a poem, “We stand 
before the secret of the world, there where Being passes into 
Appearance and Unity into Variety.” 

From this point Emerson digresses briefly into the philo- 
sophic basis of his poetic theory: the concept of the oneness or 
unity of the Universe, both physically and spiritually. Here he 
supports his contention that the Poet and his work are manifesta- 
tions of the essentially spiritual reality; the universe is the physical 
manifestation of the soul; everything in nature is controlled by 
a moral power, and anything in nature that is not perceived in 
this sense is an indication of a deficiency in the observer. The Poet 
is intuitively aware of this relationship, as are all men, especially 


those who live close to nature itself or those who employ symbols 
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of any sort for the representation of ideals or emotions. All men, 
Emerson says, intuitively comprehend the innate relationship of 
things. Therefore, all men are mystics; all are poets. Each symbol, 
even each word, is a poem, an expression of the internal kinship 
of all things, material and spiritual. As he points out, ‘““We are 
far from having exhausted the significance of the few symbols 
we use. We can come to use them yet with a terrible simplicity. 
It does not need that a poem should be long. Every word was 
ance a poem. Every new relation is a new word.” 

The poet, more intuitively perceptive than the majority of men, 
points out the common unity of things, re-attaching them to their 
divine source. Even mundane, ostensibly ugly things may be 
shown in their true beauty by revealing their divine origin. 
Primarily the poet does this by his mastery of the use of symbols; 
through his great perceptive powers he is able to perceive facts 
not as entities in themselves, but as symbols of the divine in the 
universe. In his employment of symbols, he is the ‘““Namer or 
Languagemaker;”’ he makes words by naming things after their 


appearance or their essence; he can do this because “he sees it, 


or comes one step nearer to it than any other.” Emerson declares 
that this is not art; rather, it is a second nature growing out of 
the first. Nature herself, through the poet, gives voice to the 
myriad concepts and things which make up its unity. Poetry is, 
in reality, produced by nature working through the poet. In 
doing so, nature produces a higher form of the human soul. 
By analogy, Emerson shows that poetry actually exists in nature. 
It only remains for the poet to transcribe the idyl of mating 
birds or the rough ode of a tempest into words and forms that 
are intelligible to men less perceiving than the poet. 

In doing this, the poet, possessed of “Imagination,” actually 
a form of intuition, is able to draw upon a “‘great public power,” 
the oversoul or the transcendental source of all things encompas- 
sing all things. When under the inspiration of this power, the poet 
speaks out, free from the confines of the immediate and as a voice 
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of the infinite, for “the mind flows into and through things 
hardest and highest, and the metamorphosis is possible.’’ Emerson 
warns, however, that this transcendental state is not to be excited 
by stimulants but by sunlight, the air, the water, the simple 
things he finds around him.in nature. The poet, when he speaks 
with the voice of nature, communicates this liberation and 
exhilaration to other men through the symbols he employs. ‘““The 
poets are thus liberating gods.”’ 

From this liberation and exhilaration comes poetry that will 
last: ““Therefore all books of the imagination endure, all which 
ascend to that truth that the writer sees nature beneath him, and 
uses it as his exponent. Every verse or sentence possessing this 
virtue will take care of its own immortality. The religions of the 
world are the ejaculations of a few imaginative men.” 

After thus defining the nature and functions of poetry and of 
the poet and their place in the scheme of nature, Emerson turns 
to an examination of the state of poetry in his own age. The 


prospect isn’t. very promising from his transcendental point of 


view, although, he points out, America itself is a poem demanding 
expression in the terms that Whitman was to apply to it a scant 
ten years later in his first edition of Leaves of Grass. 

Emerson closes his discussion on a note of exhortation, pleading 
with the prospective poets of his age to come forth, to give voice 
to whatever it is inside them waiting for release. He promises 
knowledge of and kinship with the universe in all its myriad 
forms to whomever fulfills the age’s need for a poet. 

In the poem “Merlin” Emerson furthers his discussion of what 
he perceives to be true poetry and the duties of the poet. Basically, 
it reiterates the position which he expressed in The Poet. The 
poet is a man mystically inspired; thought is important rather 
than poetic technique; and a thought worthy of poetic expression 
will determine its own form. In addition, he points out the 
futility of writing verse that does not draw its inspiration from 


the great reservoir of nature in the oversoul. Finally, Emerson 
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justifies poetry by pointing out that it is necessary in the scheme 
of nature as a counterbalance to the mundane, elevating the soul 
to a new height. 

Emerson’s theory of poetic composition is firmly rooted in his 
transcendental Weltanschauung, and his theory of the nature and 
functions of poetry and the poet fulfill the requirements which 
both would have to meet in a transcendental world in which the 
poet would be Man interpreting to his fellow men the phenomena 
of the universe in all their apparently intricate but, in reality, 
simple interrelationships. His poet is not concerned with the 
technical niceties of poetic expression; rather, he is a poet of 
interpretation and celebration of the world, the flesh, and the 
spirit, all of which become one in the poem as well as in fact, in 
mystic communion with the infinite. As a result, the poet is a 
spokesman for the universe and for his fellow man, putting into 
words what others feel through their intuitive knowledge of the 
aspect of the divine which permeates themselves and all things, 
but which they are unable to perceive or to understand as thor- 
oughly as does the poet or which they are unable to express as 
effectively. 

His entire thesis agrees with his transcendental philosophy, 
with its reiteration of the concept of Variety in Unity, and the 
transcendental nature of man and of things; his emphasis upon 
the intuitive creative process and the influence of understanding 
and perception, which, when mystically distilled, produce 
thought; and especially in his assertion that art, as everything 
else in life, must be ethical, that its only excuse for being is that 
it is an expression of the true nature of everything, emphasizing 


its truth, beauty, and goodness. The poet, in his role as inter- 


preter and spokesman for the universe, must observe and must 


listen for the mystic voice within himself. Thus inspired, he is 
free to write. 
Especially significant in his theory is the belief that all nature, 


including man, is ever striving upward, seeking closer communion 
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with the oversoul. Thus, in the face of this change, this progress, 
each age must produce its own poets, not because truth and beauty 
change: they are immutable; but because new experiences impose 


superficial changes upon the appearance which overlies reality, 


and these superficialities must be newly interpreted for the age. 
Therefore, poetry for the most part is fleeting, serving only as 
inspiration for succeeding generations. Poetry can and does last, 
however, but he points out that it can only last if it is based on 
the truths of nature, and the more nearly it approaches ultimate 
truth, the more nearly i: approaches immortality. In this respect, 
Emerson’s definition of poetry is broad; it includes the great 
religions, language, everything that attempts to resolve apparent 
chaos of experience into orderly, logical truth which emphasizes 
the spiritual aspect of things rather than the mere physical. 

Edgar Allen Poe’s theory of poetry is most clearly defined in 
The Philosophy of Composition and in The Poetic Principle. In addition, 
he provides a resumé of his prosodic theories in The Rationale 
of Verse. The two former essays will be discussed in this paper 
because they are concerned more with generalized philosophy 
than with details of technique as is the latter. In both The Poetic 
Principle and The Philosophy of Composition Poe endeavors to treat 
the phenomena of literary composition as he has experienced 
them and as he has deduced their meaning and relative impor- 
tance by examining the works of others. As a result, in the two 
works he expresses a body of theory that may be effectively 
compared with the transcendental theory advanced by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in The Poet. 

The Philosophy of Composition uses the writing of ““The Raven” 
as a basis for expounding the theory Poe finds behind the act of 
composition itself. In the essay Poe commences with a discussion 
of the necessity that the author know where he is going before 
putting pen to paper. In the case of a work of fiction, the author 
must constantly have the denouement in view in order to direct 


the work toward the end which it is supposed to attain. This, he 
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says, is contrary to the widely held view that a writer writes 
from a thesis, or theme, constructing the work as he writes so 
that it elaborates upon that theme. 

Poe states that his own preferred point of departure is an effect 
which he wants the completed work to have upon the reader. 
This preconceived effect—original, of course—is the controlling 
factor used by the poet in the course of composition. Prior to that, 
however, Poe ascertains that his chosen effect is both novel and 
vivid; then he determines which techniques or devices may best 
be employed to achieve the effect he has decided upon. In this 
instance, he asserts that composition for him is an intellectual act 
rather than a fit of mystical and irrational inspiration. Poe declares 
that the creative act is a process of trial and error, of “‘cautious 
selections and rejections.”’ 

In further illustrating his theory of composition, Poe elects to 
describe the method which he employed in writing ““The Raven,” 
describing step by step the process which resulted in the finished 
work. In doing so, Poe declares that he intends to prove that 
the act of literary composition, far from being an intuitive or 
inspired process, is actually a mechanical process comparable 
to the solution of a mathematical problem—precise, direct, with 
foreseeable result. 

Poe commences with the statement that he determined to write 
a poem “that should suit at once the popular and critical taste.” 
Following this, the next point he considered was the problem of 
length. For totality of effect he says that a work must be of such 
a length that it may be read at one sitting; otherwise, it loses 
much of its quality of unity and becomes more than one poem, 
with more than one effect. As illustration of this point, he cites 
“Paradise Lost.” Unity of effect, he avers, imposes a rigid limita- 
tion upon the length of any literary work, with the exception of 
prose works such as Robinson Crusoe, in which unity is not an 


important factor. In respect to the limitations imposed by the need 
for unity, Poe states that length can be determined through a 
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mathematical ratio: “‘...brevity must be in direct ratio of the 
intensity of the intended effect.”” Thus, he decided upon a length 
of about one hundred lines for ““The Raven.” 

Next, he states, the matter of the effect he desired to obtain 
was considered, and he chose Beauty—‘‘the excitement, or 
pleasurable elevation of the soul.” He rejects “Truth, or the 
satisfaction of the inte,lect, and the object Passion, or the excite- 
ment of the heart,” because these may be more effectively com- 
municated in prose. Beauty, he says, is the true province of poetry, 
and, although Truth and Passion may be introduced into a poem, 
they must be veiled in Beauty. Following this, he selected a tone 
of sadness for the poem because “Melancholy is thus the most 
legitimate of all the poetical tones.” 

Following this, he states that he sought “some artistic piquancy”’ 
which would serve as a point around which he could construct 
the poem. He decided upon the use of a refrain because he could 
utilize it for effect by varying its application while the refrain 
itself remained unchanged. For a refrain easily varied in applica- 
tion, he decided to use one word, and, after determining the pre- 
cise effect which sound combinations would provoke, he decided 


upon ‘“‘Nevermore’’ because of the sonorous quality of the long o 
in combination with the r’s. The use of the refrain naturally 
indicated to him that the poem would be divided into stanzas. 
By following the same logical process of examining alternative 
choices and accepting or rejecting in terms of what he had already 
selected, Poe decided upon the use of a raven as the speaker of 
the refrain, the topic of the death of a beautiful woman, and the 


occasion of a lamenting lover. By combining these factors, he 
determined the climax of the poem—‘“that query to which 
‘Nevermore’ should be in the last place an answer—that in 
reply to which this word ‘Nevermore’ should involve the utmost 
conceivable amount of sorrow and despair.” At this point he 
first put pen to paper and wrote the climactic—nearly the last— 
stanza of the poem. From there, it was a matter of deciding upon 
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the versification of the poem and the actual incidents which the 
poem describes. These were decided upon by the same logical 
process of examination of possibilities in relationship to what had 
already been determined as suitable for the poem. When the 
remaining requirements were satisfied, the details of the poem 
suggested themselves, and the poem emerged as a completed 
work. 

A significant factor which Poe inserts almost inconsequentially 
is the matter of handling the selected material. It must be properly 


. 


and skillfully adapted to the work, and it must contain “some 
undercurrent, however indefinite, of meaning.’ The latter, he 
points out, imparts richness to a work of art. However, he warns, 
this undercurrent of meaning must never become foremost or 
appear in excess. This “turns into prose (and that of the very 
flattest kind) the so-called poetry of the so-called transcendental- 
ists.”” In the light of the need for this carefully controlled under- 
current of meaning, the last two stanzas of ““The Raven’ were 
written to add an emblematical note to the poem, giving the 
reader, finally, an insight into the ultimate meaning of the poem. 

Poe amplifies his theory of poetic composition in The Poetic 
Principle, which had its origin as a lecture that he delivered in the 
last years before his death. In this essay, Poe states that his purpose 
is to use several poems of other authors as illustrations of his own 
poetic taste. In commencing, he states categorically that a poem 
must be short; indeed, he states again, as he did in The Philosophy 


of Composition that a long poem does not exist. A poem is only 


worthy of the name because it excites by elevating the soul, and 


this, he states, can not be maintained for long; hence, a long 
work can not be called a poem because of this lack. For this 
reason, he. points out again that ‘“‘Paradise Lost’? can not be 
considered a poem because it lacks this unity of effect. In addition, 
he states that the epic form itself, for this reason, is based upon 
“an imperfect sense of art.’’ Any work, he says, must not be 


considered meritorious because of its sheer weight or bulk. Equally 
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important in this respect is the fact that a poem may be too 
short. 

After illustrating the latter principle, Poe considers what. he 
calls “‘the heresy of The Didactic,” which states that the proper 
end of poetry is Truth. Not so, says Poe. Poetry and Truth are 
oils and waters. Truth is precise and severe; it is a paradox to 
clothe Truth in the “‘gems and flowers” of poetic language. 

The mind, Poe says, has three characteristics: The Pure 
Intellect, Taste, and the Moral Sense. The Intellect is concerned 
with Truth, the Moral Sense with duty, and Taste, significantly 
in the middle, is concerned solely with the Beautiful. Thus, 


Taste is thé most effective means of combatting Vice because it 


displays Beauty in contrast to the ugliness of evil. Therefore, 


Beauty is the proper end of poetry or of other art forms. 

Poe then defines poetry as “The Rhythmical Creation of 
Beauty;” it has no concern, except incidentally, with Duty or 
Truth. The rest of the essay is based upon this concept, which he 
illustrates by citing poems which he felt were illustrative of the 
basic principle. In each instance, Poe is concerned with one 
thing: the aesthetic. Poetry to him must be primarily aesthetic 
in nature. If any work is not, then it is not poetry. Poe’s poetic 
principle, then, is simple but exclusive, a rational approach to the 
emotion of beauty, if such a paradox is possible. All other aspects 
grow out of this as he has indicated in both essays. 

Briefly, then, he claimed that Beauty rather than Truth was 
the proper end of poetry, that the true poetic principle was 
aspiration in words and rhythm for supernal beauty. A poem 
must, in order to accomplish this, be short and unified, but not 
didactic; it should create rhythmical beauty; it should elevate 
the soul; it should be melancholic in its beauty. Thus, to Poe, 
the end of all poetry was beauty; and subject matter, attitude, 
and techniques must all be devoted to the attainment of this 
aesthetic end. 

In looking at the poetic theories of both Emerson and Poe side 
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by side, the first impression is, of course, one of contrast, because 
the two are diametrically opposed in the very basis of the philos- 
ophies upon which ‘each has constructed his ‘poetic theory. 
Emerson's poetic theory is, therefore, transcendental, as is his 
philosophy. As such, it emphasizes the mystical aspect of composi- 
tion, in which the poet writes under the influence of his intuitive 
communion with the oversoul; his poetry is, therefore, an exten- 
sion of the source of all truth, and the work which he produces 
is the essence of truth. Poetic form is relatively unimportant, as 
are the techniques. Form and techniques will be determined 
intuitively, and they will be naturally adapted to the best expres- 
sion of the truth which is the soul as well as the subject matter 
of the poem. Thus, Emerson’s poet is a lover and perceiver of 
the ultimate truth in the unity of soul and matter lying behind 
the seemingly unrelated variety in nature. The poet, to Emerson, 
is the communicator to man of the ultimate Truth. Poetry is the 
communication; it is a ““metre-making argument” which ‘has 
for its end the ethical aspect of art. 

Poe, on the other hand, bases his poetic theory upon the love 
of the beautiful, and his theory of poetry is actually an aesthetic 
theory which emphasizes Beauty rather than Emerson’s Truth. 
In order to attain Beauty in poetry, Poe advocates a rational, 
mechanistic approach to composition, contrasting sharply with 
Emerson’s intuitive approach. To Poe, matters of subject matter 
and techniques are extremely important because they contribute 
to the attainment of beauty. Hence, they must be carefully and 
rationally chosen with that end in mind. This, of course, is the 
antithesis of Emerson’s belief that these matters would take care 
of themselves. 

Beauty, Poe states, is the proper end of poetry. The end of 
Truth, as advocated by Emerson, he dismisses as didacticism. 
All matters of poetry must be conceived rationally and deliber- 
ately to achieve the end of beauty; poetry is not composed by the 


intuitive perception of Truth, but by the rational search for 
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Beauty. When Beauty is attained, the poet has produced poetry. 
Emerson, on the other hand, seeks Truth mystically communi- 
cated by the infinite. When this is attained, the poet spontaneously 
writes Truth. 

Both concede that the poet is an inspired man and that poetry 
should elevate the soul, but at once their paths diverge. Emerson’s 
theory is transcendental; Poe’s is aesthetic. Where Emerson 
advocates the ethical, Poe stresses the beautiful. Emerson sought 
a union of Truth and art; for Poe, art alone was the supreme goal. 


From the Commentary to Canticles 5. 


KABALISTICA 


By ABRAHAM SCHECHTER 


God so to say is like a Man locked up in a room of infinity 
Knowing Himself, loving Himself. 


But He knows something more can be and it is: 
something outside His room 

for His Love and Knowledge to seek: 

Finity— 

For it is not enough for God or Man to be alone. 


So God made man of finity 
But being God breathed into him of His own Infinity 
And put Man out into finity 
to learn and to love himself, to learn and to 
love God 
So that God may know and love us 
And know and love finity. 
What happens to Man happens to God 
And what happens to God happens to Man 


And as we are in exile so is God. 
So ceaselessly to the work with love, brethren— 
Has He not told us with love how to knock 


acceptably on the door of the Desired 


That His Name may be One and.... 








An Existentialist Approach to Macbeth 


BY 


ROBERT G. COLLMER 





A: of us who try to interpret literature 


must periodically put aside our traditional ways of looking at 
things in favor of using, at least temporarily, some of the new 
perspectives of modern throught. We teachers, who insist that 
one of our main duties is to stimulate our students’ minds to 
creative thought, often fail to heal ourselves of intellectual 
sclerosis. Great literature is remarkably resistant to changing 
fashions of thought; in fact, shifts of perspective frequently rub 
great literature to higher brilliance rather than destroy it. We 
should therefore scan our literary heritage with the significant 
current philosophies. 

One of the most powerful recent philosophies is existentialism, 
which has already developed an imposing body of creative work 
but has exerted an inadequate influence on formal literary 
criticism. As far back as 1933, however, Professor F. W. Kaufmann 
of Smith College argued for the value of existentialism to literary 
criticism.! More recently Jean-Paul Sartre in What is Literature? 
has defined the role of the existentialist writer and critic. And 
Wylie Sypher has discussed “‘Hamlet: The Existential Madness.’’? 
Generally, nevertheless, we have shied away from re-examining 
literature by this new philosophy. 

I propose in this article to examine one play of Shakespeare’s 
with an existentialist approach. The play is Macbeth. For several 
reasons Macbeth adapts itself to an existentialist interpretation. 
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First, and most obvious, Shakespeare wrote about the human 
situation. It is hackneyed to remind ourselves that Shakespeare 
was concerned with human beings—their problems, successes, 
contradictions, failures—but in an age that strains the vitality 
of authors through alembics of symbolic, historical, and technical 
studies, the fact that Shakespeare was interested in portraying 
people as he dramatically saw them is sometimes forgotten. 
Existentialism by its very name professes its concern for the 
existing individual, not as essence but as existent. Certain kinds 
of existentialism pride themselves in being the only purely human- 
istic beliefs. Second, Macbeth is (as .Professor Goddard said) 
“Shakespeare’s Descent into Hell.’’ Of all the evil characters 
drawn by Shakespeare none can match Macbeth in the depth 
of impact of wickedness. Soren Kierkegaard has done psychology 
a real service in opening up the fathoms of evil and despair 
residing in the human being. Sartre has gone so far in the study 
of evil that one of his recent interpreters discovers in his writings 
**a love of exploring to the limits the extreme or perverse in human 
nature.’ Third, something in the nature of drama makes it a 
convenient vehicle for carrying existentialist ideas. Gabriel Marcel, 
the French Catholic existentialist who has written for the Paris 
Theatre, asserts, ““I am convinced that it is in drama and through 
drama that metaphysical thought grasps and defines itself in 
concreto.”” Few persons will ever read the abstruse German of 
Martin Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit, but Sartre’s plays, like No Exit, 
The Flies, Dirty Hands, and The Respectful Prostitute, have become 
common intellectual coinage. 

Several things are not attempted here. I shall not try to prove 
that Shakespeare was an existentialist. I shall not argue that he 
consistently paralleled modern existentialism. In some aspects 
of Macbeth there are certain similarities to existentialism, but 
beyond that I am not willing to go. I shall definitely not argue 
that an existentialist approach would throw light on all the plays 


or on the personality of Shakespeare. 
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A good definition for “existentialism” is impossible to achieve, 
for the true existentialist carries with him a Kierkegaardian 
prejudice against all systems, whether The System of Hegel or 
-any lesser structure. Human existence, the existentialist maintains, 
is beyond labelling or defining. However, there are certain strands 
of thought, in combination which lead to describing an attitude 
as existential. 

Prominent among these strands are five situations. The first 
is that reason is impotent and the human being is unstable. Next 
is that authentic existence is discovered after a ‘‘leap of faith’’ has 
been made. Third is that man finds himself when he is alone, a 
stranger or a rebel. Fourth is that dread resides at the bottom 
of the human heart, and that dread is a necessary condition to 
authentic existence. And last is that man’s future is death—final, 
remorseless—beyond which lies no heaven or hell. 

These five situations play important parts in Macbeth, especially 
in relation to Macbeth himself. Impotence of reason and instability 
of the human being appear in both existentialism and Macbeth. 
There is absolute discontinuity between the world as we know it 
and man’s intellectual and emotional life. In The Brothers Karama- 
zov Ivan speaks existentially: “The world stands on absurdities, 
and perhaps nothing would have come to pass in it without 
them.”” When Macbeth meets the three witches on the heath, he 
is thrown into contact with a world where reason does not exist. 
The encounter with the supranatural world pushes him out of 
his orbit. The paradox “Fair is foul, and foul is fair’’ sets the tone 
for upsetting Macbeth’s normal life. In Act III Hecate describes 
the weird sisters’ words to Macbeth as “riddles and affairs of 
death.”” Who would think that the Thane of Glamis could be 
Thane of Cawdor?—and impossible that he could be king! 
Undaunted by “merciless Macdonwald,’’ Macbeth “disdaining 
Fortune ... carved out his passage ... faced the slave 
unseamed him ... fixed his head upon our battlements,” so 


reported the sergeant. But after hearing the witches’ prophecy 
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(‘supernatural soliciting” Macbeth calls it), a suggestion of 


murder rises that makes his hair stand on end and his heart beat 
violently. An unpredictable fate acts upon a man of unusually 
imaginative powers. 

Macbeth’s frame of reference becomes irrationality and instabil- 
ity—an existentialist world. Discontinuity persists between the 
predicament and his ability to analyze it by logical processes. 
Chance determines Macbeth’s life; he believes the ethical context 
of Sartre, where values start up like partridges before actions. 
He cannot trust eternal verities. Macbeth has less to say about 
higher powers than any of the other major figures of Shakespearean 
tragedy. He is willing to “jump the life to come.”’ The most obvious 
references to another world in the Christian sense are made 
before he murders Duncan and before the murder of Banquo. 

The second element in Macbeth resembling existentialism is 
the leap. Existentialism demands an irrational leap in violation of 
the.normal, the accepted, the given in order to gain authentic 
existence. In the face of forébodings of conscience, irrespective 
of the claims of kinsman and subject, mores of hospitality, gener- 
osity and virtues of Duncan— Macbeth undertakes what Heidegger 
calls a “‘resolute decision.”” He wishes to create a future for him- 
self. Macbeth is conscious that his entire personality is placed in 
the bargain. Though the end sought by Kierkegaard is different 
from Macbeth’s, both believe that persons must do more than 
simply play a timid role in life, for unless they do “they never 
have the experience of staking all upon one throw, never attain 


99 


the conception of an infinite self-consistency.”” Macbeth stands 
at the abyss of nothingness, leaps, hopes (though he surmises 
differently) that “‘this blow/Might be the be-all and the end-all 
here.” 

This leap into nothingness, as existentialism predicts, results 
in an awful feeling of aloneness. In fact, existentialism insists that 


> 66 


authentic existence can be grasped only at Karl Jaspers’ “boun- 


dary situations,” where man stands totally alienated. Sartre objects 
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strenuously to the mn in “bad faith,” the man who “has given 
to himself the type of existence of the rock, the consistency, the 
inertia, the opaqueness of the being-in-the-midst-of-the-world.”’ 
Ontological giddiness and existential nausea are, according to 
Sartre, the preliminaries to true existence. As Macbeth progresses, 
Macbeth’s awareness of his aloneness increases. He either destroys 
all those around him who might deprive him of his spoils or by 
his tyranny alienates his thanes. But in these actions he increases 
that feeling which more than anything else is his punishment— 
the sense of being alone. Shakespeare introduces an interesting 
detail into the third scene of the fourth act. Ross tells Macduff 
how the personality of King Macbeth is mirrored by the people 
of Scotland; he explains how the unkindness of the people, which 
reflects the unkindness of the King, is observed when ““The dead 
man’s knell/Is there scarce asked for.’ No one is a part of any 
other person’s life—all men are islands. Macbeth has done what 
existentialism wants him to do—discard reason, leap up above 
all levels of morality, achieve his estrangement from society. 
Dread enters Macbeth’s mind. Dread in existentialism is like 
plague in Camus’ novel The Plague, an all-encompassing, nameless, 
unpredictable force, yet a sort of ‘Dark Night of the Soul” that 
ushers in the knowledge of reality. Heidegger states, ‘““The clear 
courage for essential dread guarantees the most mysterious of all 
possibilities: the experience of Being.’ A distinction is drawn by 
existentialists between fear and dread. Fear has definable objects. 
Dread has no basis for ominous threat; it is a numinous awe. Fear 
might be the reaction toward people, events, God. Dread is the 
experience of nothingness. An interesting detail of Macbeth occurs 


in this respect. The word “fear”? appears in the play more fre- 


quently than in any other Shakespearean play. At times the 


emotion labelled “fear” has objective referents, but at other times 
causes are absent. The first instance when Macbeth experiences 
fear occurs while he contemplates the enormity of the killing of 


Duncan. The “‘suggestion/Whose horrid image doth unfix” 
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Macbeth’s hair introduces fear. What kind of fear? Not of God 
(we learn from later developments that Macbeth is skeptical of 
divine judgment), not of the event itself (we learned in the second 
scene of Act I how Macbeth disemboweled Macdonwald), not 
of other people (we never have reason to doubt the veracity of 
Macbeth’s statement, “I dare do all that may become a man./ 
Who dares do more is none”). What Macbeth experiences at 
the rising of the thought of the murder of Duncan is the reaction 
to looking into the abyss of nothingness. It is dread. 

The murder of Banquo seems, however, to be actuated by fear, 


defined properly according to existentialism. Banquo’s kingly 


naturé and the fact that his descendents are to hold the throne 
of Scotland tower over Macbeth, so he must strike down both 
Banquo and Fleance. 

On the other hand, when Banquo’s ghost appears in the banquet 
hall and confronts Macbeth alone, Macbeth experiences a 
sensation of dread. What troubles him is that the ghost cannot be 
dealt with physically. Macbeth would fight it (“What man dare, 
I dare’) if it should approach as a bear or rhinoceros or tiger. 
It is to Macbeth a “horrible shadow,/Unreal mockery.” The 
ghost is an embodiment of nothingness, and in Macbeth, as exis- 
tentialism predicts for an encounter with nothingness, dread rises. 

Dread increases in Macbeth’s mind after the second meeting 
with the weird sisters, in the cave. Only upon the grounds of such 
an emotion can the killing of Macduff’s “wife, his babes, and all 
unfortunate souls/That trace him in his line’ be explained. These 
persons, which also included his servants, cannot be superior to 
Macbeth in the same way as Banquo. They are victims of 
Macbeth’s intention to discard shreds of reasons—‘““The very 
firstlings of my heart shall be/The firstlings of my hand.’ The 
witches predict that he need have fear of no one born of woman 
and until “Birnam Wood remove to Dunsinane.” Yet he does 
“fear,” but really he experiences what existentialism now calls 


*dread.”’ 
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The fifth major concept of existentialism is the conclusive 
finality of man and the imminence of death. In some existentialist 
thought, e.g., Heidegger’s, death becomes of first importance, and 
human existence is depicted as Sein-zum-Tode. An interpreter of 
existentialism, summing up the theories held by various existen- 
tialists, says, “Death is the springboard of an absolute hope, as it is 
the invitation to an absolute despair.’’ Macbeth is obsessed with 
death. And the nature of death in the play is connected with the 
treatment of time. The peculiar nature of time is its compression. 
Every action of Macbeth seems freighted with consequences. 
The past, the present, the future center on each action, as if the 
universe were pushed into a pyramid and the pyramid were 
upended so that each action bears the weight of all the universe. 
Such a situation is magnified by Macbeth’s tremendous imagina- 
tion. The extensive use of foreshadowing in the play also implies 
that an orderly progression of events out of the womb of circum- 
stance does not exist; all that will be done is cast ahead of the 


occurrence. Throughout all events, then, the presence of death 


and corruption is felt. Macbeth’s total commitment to his plan 
of action causes him, as the first witch predicts, to “‘spurn fate, 
scorn death, and bear/His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace, and fear.” 
Macbeth adopts confusion, so he experiences, as a modern critic | 
of existentialism says, that “devoid of any real filling, time 
stretches, lingering mockingly as were before our eyes, yet too 
quick to be grapsed and used, and in stretching, it finally grows 
into an overpowering reality. Nothing zs, but everything is contin- 
ually coming into Being and ceasing to be.” Here in existentialist 
language is the idea contained in Macbeth’s reaction to the 


death of his Queen: 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
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Life then becomes an idiot’s tale “‘signifying nothing.’’ Death 
remains close to Macbeth. He does not fear death, in accord 


with the witch’s prophecy. He has no “honor, love, obedience, 


troops of friends” to fill his last years with happiness. Death is 
final, and he meets it willingly. 

As we look back, therefore, we observe that Shakespeare 
portrayed the situation of Macbeth in a way curiously similar in 
major emphases to the diagnosis of the human predicament 
offered by modern existentialism. Such is an existentialist approach 
to Macbeth. 

NOTES 
“The value of Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence for Literary Criticism,” MLN, XLVIII 


(December, 1933), pp. 487-491. 
* Nation, CLXII (June 22, 1946), pp. 750-751. 


SOFT IS THIS STONE 
By Memory McGonicau 


City, what eyes have they who call you hard? — 

Where have they been in the dusk, when the twilight-heather 
Blossoms your roofs, and your windows are sunset-starred 

And your steel and your stone and your sky are all flowing together ? 
Where have they been at noon, when the pulsing of your summits, 
Giddy with earth-swing, seems to make sport of gravity, 

Till — one could swear it — the whole town rises and plimmets 
Straight toward the sun and the tall light’s dazzling concavity ? 
How have they never seen, through this melting acropolis? — 
How have they never seen, through these floating towers? — 
Multiple man, who within himself is metropolis, 

Standing sky-fused, on the heaven-horizon of his powers ? 

Where have they been, those that look with the eyes alone? 

How have they never seen it — how soft is this stone? 








The Direction of Man 


BY 


FLOYD W. NEWMAN 





H... does progress stack up with Chris- 


tian ideals? What is the relation of human betterment, or progress, 
to the meaning of historical development? Where is man going? 
Why does the meaning of history seem to conflict with happiness 
on earth? What ts the direction of Man? 

Progress as a Christian ideal, it seems to me, did not start 
with Christ, but with St. Augustine. He attacked circular inter- 
pretations of events in his Confession—Book Ten. Now, in my 
opinion, Christianity, as primitive thought, seems to affirm, 
enliven, and convert a cyclic and oriental view or ideal by means 
of soterta, or salvation. This would agree in part with the cyclic 
recurrence of Nietzsche, but would repudiate its inevitable and 
fatalistic consequences. Joachim of Floris (1131-1202) reaffirmed 
the idea of salvation as a concrete spiritual communism which 
was heresy, like any idea following the vocabulary of the first 
five Christian centuries. Petavius, a Roman Catholic theologian, 
says that any statement before the fifth century would be considered 
a heresy in the light of our time. 

Therefore, this conflict between progressism and the primitive 
religious (Judeo-Christian-Oriental) ideal is in reality a conflict 
between the East, with its aesthetic view of things, and the West, 
with its inferential and mathematical view of philosophy. Thus, 
any view in history which affirmed the religious ideal of a cyclic 
recurrence and pre-existence of man in eternal timelessness was 
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attacked by the men following the hypostatizations of, say, 
St. Thomas, or other rationalistic and inferential philosophers. 
St. Augustine, in respect to his claim of conversion to salvation 
against the cyclic view, was affirming the primitive Christian 
view. Inasmuch as he overemphasized guilt, condemnation, and 
repudiation of cyclic events without affirming the surge toward 
the center of the gnostic cycles, he was repudiating the Christian 


view. 


This same rule may be applied to the existentialists as well. 


Vico, with his providential development of history in stages of 
primitive, tribal, human, religious, thinking, abstraction, and 
application, does not commit himself to any view, either to a 
cyclic freligion and salvation) or a progressive (without religion 
or salvation). His spiral view is, in a sense, unique when compared 
with that of other men. His corso and recorso were unique ideas 
which could be read into either view. 

Marx, following the Hegelian dialectic (with the thesis capital- 
ism; antithesis, proletariat; and synthesis, a classless society), 
completely cut himself off from the salvation from fatal cycles to 
a progressive view. Thus, for him, religion is recurring and endless 
opiated cycles. 

The naturalistic views of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others seem 
to disintegrate even further from an intelligible view of history. 
Comte states the position of scientific nature worship. In repu- 
diating religion, he “throws out the baby with the bath,” but 
swallows a bigger pill of superstition when he starts his new cult. 

So it may now be claimed:that the cyclic view, with the salva- 
tion and love (agape) principle added, is the most intelligible 
view of history. This may be identified with a view similar to the 
Christian, as the true meaning of historical development. This 
awareness is peacefully opposed to an hypostatized, system-spun, 
inferential, deduced ideal. I should not deny the importance of 
the latter but would insist upon‘ the first as basic while the second 


is only a tool, an instrument for man’s betterment, as a person. 
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Where is man going? He is repeatedly mumbling to himself in 
successive and recurring stages, which get better or worse, better 
by soteria, worse by ignorance of the aesthetic ideal, which: lack 
of knowledge is the repudiation of man—his reification. 

How is happiness found ? It is obtained by finding the necessary 
self-affirmation, the awareness of the human soul, which parti- 


cipates with others who have likewise done so, and leads 


humbly by example away from a mechanized man. The recogni- 
tion of recurrence and the self-alienation of desire is the first step. 
Its transmutation is the second; supreme awareness of the soul, 
third; identity with God is the highest. This is the goal of happiness 
for every man in the recurring historical stages, which, paradoxi- 
cally, repudiates the cycle which feeds it, giving new food by 
means of love (agape) in the salvation (soferia) to the center of 


the wheel where there is no movement. 








Central Concepts of Jane Eyre 


BY 


MARTIN S. DAY 





_. the earliest reviews of Jane Eyre 
in the Athenaeum and Spectator and from the earliest biography of 
Charlotte Bronté by Mrs. Gaskell down to the blurbs for the 
recent reprinting of the novel by the Literary Guild in this 
country and by Collins in England, we are assured of two points. 
First, we learn that Jane Eyre is probably the great grandmother 
of all soap operas. It provides strongly affirmative answers to 
these momentous questions: Can a plain Jane know romance? - 
Can she effectively compete for a man’s affections against a 
dashing, imperious beauty? Can a poor, inexperienced little girl 
charm a mature man of the world? Can a Cinderella story 
reoccur in these dull and prosy decades? Second, we are. told 
that Jane Eyre is a violently subjective confessional in which a 
woman proclaims passion equal to that of any man, a passion 
of even psychic intensity. So perfervid an avowal is especially 
remarkable in a Victorian novelist almost at the midpoint (1847) 
of the century. 

These familiar contentions are quite true, but they do not tell 
the whole truth about the novel; they do not consider the essential 
symmetry in the theme of Jane Eyre. Like almost all very feminine 
novelists from Jane Austin to Faith Baldwin (no ranking is 
intended here), Charlotte Bronté is chiefly concerned with 
problems of love and marriage. More important in Jane Eyre 
than the soap opera queries above are these questions: What 
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sort of husband should be chosen by a girl of passionate nature and 
pious lower-middle-class upbringing ? For a strong-minded woman 
what is the proper partnership relation with a husband? 

The novel considers the first of these larger questions by 
confronting the heroine with two males who epitomize in Edward 
Rochester the marriage partner compatible only through love, 
and in St. John Rivers the marriage partner compatible in all 
Sut love. Jane’s year of absence from Thornfield is not simply 
to reverse the fortunes of Jane and Rochester; it is to proffer 
the heroine the very opposite of potential husband from Rochester. 
The whole scheme of the novel is missed if the réle of St. John 
Rivers is deemed a mere delaying action. Jane must choose 
between the man who is wrong in all save love, and the man who 
is right in all save love. 

Rochester is the Romantic hero, who, as we first meet him, 
is largely patterned after the meteoric Byron, but also adapted 
from Marmion, which Jane reads in a gift volume incongruously 
given to her by Rivers. Rochester is a homely libertine, cutting 
an amorous swath across Europe a la Byron, while a mysterious 
canker eats at his heart. After the success of the novel, many young 
Victorian gentlemen copied the manner of Rochester, discovering 
that even the most staid and prim of young ladies can be attracted 
to the brusk, ultra-masculine suitor with a spice of wildness in 
him. Up to the- thwarted marriage ceremony, Rochester is 
incompatible with Jane in age, rank, wealth, morals—in virtually 
everything except love. He seems as wrong for her as the prince 
would be for Cinderella. But when Jane returns to Rochester, 
the tables have been turned with a vengeance. Rochester is now 
poor, blind, and maimed. He now seems as wrong for her as a 
blind beggar would be for a princess. He therefore represents the 
extremes of incompatibility: he is far above Jane’s consideration 
at the outset, and he is far below her consideration at the end. 


At either extreme he is bound to Jane solely by the power of 


love. 
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St. John Rivers is the Christian hero, drawn after the Rev. 
Henry Nussey, brother of Ellen Nussey, a friend of Charlotte 
Bronté. Nussey actually proposed to Charlotte and was rejected, 
probably for the same reasons that saw the fictional Rivers 
rejected. Today’s readers find Rivers distressingly wooden and 
unsympathetic. For the Victorian audience Charlotte Bronté 
apparently felt compelled’ to delineate him as she did. To the 
proper. Victorian mama with a nubile daughter St. John Rivers 
would appear to be virtually the ideal husband. He was a Greek’ 
god in appearance; he was impeccable in manners and morals; 
he was strongly intellectual; he was decently provided with this 
world’s goods (largely through Jane’s generosity) and super- 
abundantly provided (we are assured) with otherworldly blessings. 
Among most middle-class Victorians, where only men were 
permitted, and certainly not encouraged, to express passion, the 
ideal man would propose marriage upon a _nonpassionate, 
spiritual plane. It is upon this plane precisely that St. John Rivers 
offers matrimony to Jane. They are to unite in self-sacrificial 
Christian service without the low taint of passion. If convinced 
of Rivers’ honesty, a pious Victorian mother would probably urge 
such a suitor upon a devout daughter. Charlotte works assiduously 
to affirm the nobility of Rivers and the power of his mind and 
spirit. Then she must make him so starched, so sermonizing, so 


humorless, so terribly repressing the natural emotions, that even 


a Victorian mater is willing to see him dismissed spouseless. 

The very conclusion of the novel, the last three paragraphs of 
of the last chapter, are devoted to Rivers; and he is there canonized 
with the saints and ‘the apostles. Jane seems obviously to be 
apologizing. Here, she explains, is the noblest of men; but, 
regrettably, I could not accept his terms. I could not accept 
union with the handsome, pious Rivers, compatible as he was 
in all but love. Instead, I prefer Rochester, incompatible in all 
but the vital essence of love. 

With shrewd feminine penetration, the little schoolmarm 
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further realizes that it would be extremely difficult—nay, impos- 
sible—to mold St. John Rivers to domesticity. 


As I looked at his lofty forehead, still and pale as a 
white stone—at his fine lineaments fixed in study—I 
comprehended all at once that he would hardly make a 
good husband: that it would be a trying thing to be his 
wife. I understood, as by inspiration, the nature of his 
love for Miss Oliver; I agreed with him that it was but 
a love of the senses. I comprehended how he should 
despise himself for the feverish influence it exercised over 
him; how he should wish to stifle and destroy it; how he 
should mistrust its ever conducing to his happiness, or 
hers. I saw he was of the material from which nature 
hews her heroes—Christian and Pagan—her lawgivers, 
her statesmen, her conquerors: a steadfast bulwark for 
great interests to rest upon; but, at the fireside, too 
often a cold, cumbrous column, gloomy and out of 
place. (Chapter XXXIV) 
The Rochester she has known up to this time, while a magnificent 
lover, must indeed appear even more intractable as husband 
material. Strangely enough, the righteous and exemplary Rivers 
would prove less satisfactory as a spouse than would the dissolute 
Rochester. Rivers, presumably, represents to Jane a fascinating 
and repulsive tower of masculine strength that rises above 
earthly love. Rochester is more humanly weak, vanquished 
already by the power of love, and at the end yielding to the 
pattern of domestication. 

Although created as opposites almost point by point, the two 
suitors of Jane have one significant quality in common. The 
Rochester from whom Jane flees and the Rivers she refuses are 
both domineering males. Both strive to overpower her will and 
to rule her. As Rivers is trying to compel her to accept his mar- 
riage proposal and accompany him to India, she asserts: 


I was tempted to cease struggling with him—to rush 
down the torrent of his will into the gulf of his existence, 
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and there lose my own. I was almost as hard beset by 
him now as I had been once before, in a different way, 
by another (Rochester). I was a fool both times. To have 
yielded then would have been an error of principle; to 
have yielded now would have been an error of judgment. 


(Chapter XXXV) 


In the battle of the sexes, Jane, though self-confessedly little, 
plain, and undistinguished in talents, will not accept the position 
of inferior. 

We now approach the second major element of the novel’s 
theme. Jane Eyre dismisses the loveless but otherwise compatible 
Rivers for the loving but otherwise incompatible Rochester. 
What now is to be her marital relationship with her choice? 

Perhaps the most melodramatic chapter in any romance of 
love is the twenty-sixth chapter of Jane Eyre. The tempestuous 


Rochester and the passionate governess are about to join in 


6e 


wedlock at the altar. As the clergyman asks if there is “‘any 
impediment why ye may not lawfully be joined together ‘n 
matrimony,” an objection is startlingly raised by an onlooker. 
The whole company then sweeps up to the mysterious third floor 
of Thornfield to find the bestial madwoman, the living wife of 
Rochester. Deep waters of frustration and despair overwhelm 
Jane, and the intended wedding, now revealed as bigamous, is 
dramatically snapped off. 

Victorian readers could readily conclude that the madwoman 
was the symbol of Rochester’s ill-spent youth. For his sins he had 
this horrible weight imposed upon him, and it remained as the 
visible bar to his union with Jane. Only when he had suffered 
for his sins by maiming and disfigurement, only when his sins 
had been burnt away and his nature had achieved a transforming 
wholesomeness, only then could he be united with his true love. 

Such an interpretation is attractive and, to the usual Victorian, 
logica!. Close examination of the text, however, does not substan- 
tiate this hypothesis. Before the lurid revelations of Chapter XX VI 
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there are ample objections to the marriage of Jane and Rochester; 
however, the basis of these objections is not his sin but the lovers’ 
mutual incompatibility. 

The passages between the lovers’ wooing and the t) warted 
marriage contain three types of opposition to the marriage of 
Jane and Rochester. The first objection comes from Mother 
Nature, who applauds and condemns in this novel in appro- 
priately Wordsworthian fashion: The horse-chestnut tree beneath .’ 
which the lovers lyrically romanced is sundered by a thunderbolt 
into two charred fragments. The second objection springs from 
persons other than the lovers. The madwoman invades the 
bedroom of Jane and rends the bridal veil. Mrs. Fairfax appears 
quite dubious about the marriage. The third objection lies in 
the doubts and worries of Jane herself. The actions of nature 
and the presence of the madwoman seem clearly to be symbolic, 
the stuff of romantic poetry, but the doubts of Mrs. Fairfax and 
of Jane herself belong to realistic fiction. 

In Chapter XXIV the middle-aged housekeeper, Mrs. Fairfax, 
hears from Jane of her engagement to Rochester. In the midst 
of a wildly romantic world, the old woman speaks with the voice 
of prosaic reason and experience: 


How it will answer, I cannot tell; I really don’t know. 
Equality of position and fortune is often advisable in such 
cases, and there are twenty years of difference in your 
ages. He might almost be your father. 


Here is the crux of the matter. An experienced man of the world, 


almost forty years of age, wealthy and proud, is to marry a 


teen-age governess who boasts neither beauty, family, nor wealth. 
It is a grossly unequal partnership. The whole idea of the marriage 
originated in the soul of a drab little girl who, from infancy, had 
been starving for love and affection. The incredible, the impossible, 
has happened., Pamela is engaged to Mr. B—, the script girl to 
Clark Gable, Jane to Rochester. But Shakespeare’s heroines, 
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we know, often tend to become more realistic as the wedding 
nears, while his heroes become glassy eyed. In similar manner 
Jane Eyre now begins to question most searchingly the 
approaching marriage. 

The commonsense doubts of Mrs. Fairfax assail Jane throughout 
her engagement, and particularly in Chapter XXIV. She doubts 
that Rochester’s ardor will long continue. She imagines that he 
will weary of her as he has of all‘ previous women in his life. She 
feels certain that he will weary of showering gifts and favors 
upon her. She is concerned about their respective stations in life 
and, most understandably, about their difference in fortune. 


’ “Tt would, indeed, be a relief,” I thought, “if I had ever 
so small an independency; I never can bear being dressed 
like a doll by Mr. Rochester, or sitting like a second 
Danaé with the golden shower falling daily round me. 
I will write to Madeira the moment I get home, and tell 
my uncle John I am going to be married, and to whom: 
if I had but a prospect of one day bringing Mr. Rochester 
an accession of fortune, I could better endure to be kept 
by him now.” 


The whole passage sounds like a justifiably perturbed fiancée 
contemplating the sordid facts .of married life most realistically. 

And how does Rochester behave as the nuptials approach? 
After he showered gifts upon his fiancée, she states, ““His smile 
was such as a sultan might, in a blissful and fond moment, 
bestow on a slave his gold and gems had enriched” (Chapter 
XXIV). A few lines iater she refuses to dine with him until she 


is his wife, and Rochester asserts: 


But listen—whisper—tt is your time now, little tyrant, 
but it will be mine presently: and when once I have 
fairly seized you, to have and to hold, I'll just—figura- 
atively speaking—attach you to a chain like this” 
(touching his watch-guard). “Yes, bonny wee thing, I'll | 
wear you in my bosom, Iest my jewel I should tyne.” 
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The bridegroom-to-be is pictured by the bride-to-be as over- 
bearing and arrogantly superior. 

Herein lies the genuine cause for the break-up between Jane 
and Rochester. She came to his mansion as an 18-year-old 
governess with little knowledge of life and none of men. In 
Rochester, twice her age and many times her experience, she 
had sought a father to love and to be loved by in return. In one 
of his earliest protracted conversations with Jane, Rochester 
points out, “I am old enough to be your father” (Chapter XIV) 
and his manner thereafter is rather patronizingly paternalistic. 
In referring to Jane he maintains a steady tattoo of “‘Little girl,” 
“Little friend,” “Child,” “Elf,” “‘Little darling,” “Childish and 
slender creature.” In Chapter XXIII Rochester glories in his 
role as protector: “Have I not found her friendless, and cold, and 
comfortless? Will I not guard, and cherish, and solace her?” 
Lacking a real father, Jane at first was drawn to the brawny, 
confident figure of Rochester. He could offer what she had never 
before known: masculine wisdom of the world, masculine assur- 
ance, and masculine protection—in short, the father’s role. If 
marriage should occur as originally planned, he would be the 
entirely dominant member, the pillar of wealth, strength, and 
ability, while Jane would be the protected and the ruled, the 
inferior member of the marriage in every respect; in short, she 
would be in a daughter’s role. 

This father-daughter relationship between Rochester and jane 
is not satisfactory to her. As Rochester lengthily analyzes her in 
Chapter XXVIII, under the exterior fragility of Jane stands a 
monumental strength. “‘Never,” said he, as he ground his teeth, 
“never was anything so frail and so indomitable.’’ A woman of 
weaker spirit would gladly have accepted the role of child to 
Rochester the father. Jane will not. 

Probably every intelligent woman walking the long aisle to 
where the bridegroom waits will wonder about the marriage as 
she proceeds. Will it work out properly? Is theirs a reasonable 
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and durable partnership? Those women who are not too sure of 
the answers may here query themselves: Will anyone object at 
the last moment? Should anyone object? For a girl with Jane’s 
problem the question will almost certainly change to a prayer: 
“Please, oh please, won’t someone object? It’s wrong, I tell you. 
Please object!” In Jane Eyre, in the very midst of the wedding 
ritual, the objector astoundingly leaps forward and Jane is spared 
a union that she inwardly detests. 

The chief reason, then, for the existence of the madwoman is 
to prevent Jane from entering into the wrong partnership with 
Rochester. Charlotte Bronté had to produce some excuse palat- 
able to herself, to her class, and to her age; so Jane’s flight from 
Rochester appears thoroughly justified when a living wife of 
Rochester is produced. At the same time the subhuman Bertha 
Mason makes us sympathize with the bedeviled Rochester. 

Those who wish a more psychoanalytical approach (and the 
intense subjectivity of the novel makes it fair game) may suggest 
that the madwoman is a projection of Jane. Any sensible observer 
would be thunderstruck to see Rochester turned down by Jane 
on the eve of the wedding. An insignificant governess refusing 
the hand of Mr. Rochester, especially when she says she loves 
him! The girl must be mad! And the break-up is precisely 
because of madness, the madwoman embodying the apparent 
irrationality that permits Jane to escape from Rochester. 

When Rochester must reveal all in Chapter XXVII, he asks 
Jane to elope with him. She pleads conscience to explain her 
refusal, and that excuse would suffice for most 19th century 
readers, although the novel’s theme is the jettisoning of everything 
else in favor of love. But Jane has other reasons. Realizing how 
Rochester felt towards his string of mistresses, Jane was convinced 
that should she “‘become the successor of these poor girls, he would 
one day regard me with the same feeling which now in his mind 
desecrated their memory.”’ Jane will not tolerate a liaison that 


renders her inferior. She probably feels that even if she were 
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legally wed to rich and powerful Rochester while still the poor, 
feeble, little Jane Eyre, she would eventually stand in no better 
position in his eyes than his bought mistresses. She flees from him. 

She is called back to Rochester when she experiences religious 
ecstasy combined with passion. In the midst of this trance she 
telepathically hears her lover calling for her. We later learn that 
Rochester’s cry to her across the many miles occurred when he 
was undergoing a like experience. Jane is impelled to return 
because she at last believes that he needs her more than she 
might need him. Their fortunes have been violently reversed, 
and she finds Rochester blind and maimed, his left hand am- 
putated. Thorntield and the madwoman have been destroyed. 
Rochester is poor and friendless, a helpless inmate of unhealthy 
Ferndean. She now comes to him as an heiress, strong in her 


youth. Jane is the pillar of wealth, strength, and ability, while 


Rochester is the protected and the ruled, the inferior member of 
the marriage, which, in fact, she actually proposed. In Chapter 
XXXVIII she clearly informs him, “I love you better now, when 
I can really be useful to you, than I did in your state of proud 
independence, when you disdained every part but that of the 
giver and protector.” 

The roles have now been exactly switched. No longer is 
Rochester the parent and Jane the child. Now she is the parent 
and he is the child. In the last chapter of the novel Jane joyfully 
records: 

Mr. Rochester continued blind the first two years of our 
union: perhaps it was that circumstance that drew us so 
very near—that knit us so very close! for I was then his 
vision, as I am still his right hand. Literally, I was (what 
he often called me) the apple of his eye. He saw nature— 
he saw books through me; and never did I weary of 
gazing for his behalf, and of putting into words the effect 
of field, tree, town, river, cloud, sunbeam—of the land- 
scape before us; of the wealth round us—and impressing 
by sound on his ear what light could no longer stamp 
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on his eye. Never did I weary of reading to him; never 
did I weary of conducting him where he wished to go: of 
doing for him what he wished to be done. And there 
was a pleasure in my services, most full, most exquisite, 
even though sad—because he claimed these services 
without painful shame or damping humiliation. He loved 
me so truly, that he knew no reluctance in profiting 
by my attendance: he felt that I loved him so fondly, 
that to yield that attendance was to indulge my sweet- 
est wishes. 


It is a mother who speaks, a mother lovingly ministering to her 
child. 

Again the psychoanalysts can make much of the maiming of 
Rochester, which suggests symbolic emasculation, as it most 
certainly reduces the dominant male to the dependent child. 
Jane Eyre announces the triumph of Love over every obstacle. 
All else is secondary to the pre-eminence of Love. But the victor 


is a maternalistic Love that dominates the marriage partnership 


with its warmth and power. 
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scholars. The manuscript sources of the text and the problem of the lacunae 
are examined in a short preface. The Greek text is based mainly on the excellent 
Parisinus A manuscript with the aid of the other Greek manuscripts and of 
the medieval Latin translation. The critical apparatus manages to be both 
complete and clear. In accord with a pleasant Oxonian custom, all editorial 
matter is in Latin. Indices add to the usefulness of this very attractive new 
edition of the Rhetoric. P. M. 


Sroics AND Sceptics. By Edwyn Bevan. Barnes and Noble, N.Y. pp. 152. $4.50. 


Bevan’s classic little work on the later period of Greek philosophy was originally 
published in 1913 and now reappears in a photographic reprint, manufactured 
in England, which may account for its very high price in the United States. 
It is astonishing that, in spite of recent advances in classical scholarship, a 
study which is now almost half a century old shows a better grasp of the 
content of Greek philosophy than do most recent works. The author has a 
profound understanding of the resigned materialism of Zeno and his Stoic 
followers and of the crisis in the ancient world which produced the Sceptic 
school. The section on Posidonius collects the relevant texts of that most 
important teacher, from whom Cicero plagiarized the greater part of his 
philosophical production. 

It is not necessary to share every aspect of the author’s point of view while 
admiring his learning and sympathy with the philosophies of the declining 
period of the Greek mind. Bevan scolds Greek philosophers and Christian 
theologians alike for their “dogmatic” and “intellectual” approach to reality. 
But, surely, any intellectually responsible account of the world as a whole 
must employ concepts which have a universal application. Even Scepticism, 
which would seem to be the abandonment of the intellect, employs criteria 
of universal validity in its very rejection of the universality of thought. The 
late, despairing period of Greek thought, when Stoicism immersed mind in 
matter and Scepticism denied the power of mind altogether, remains profoundly 
intellectual. Stoicism and Scepticism are both theories about human nature 
taken universally, although they present a somewhat discouraging picture 


of man and his world. 
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This reprint makes available again a short but wise commentary on two 
schools of the “silver age”’ of Greek philosophy. P. M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. Vol. 33, 
1959. Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. pp. 156. $3.50. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, held in April, 1959, was devoted to the topic of contemporary 
American philosophy. This volume contains, among other communications, 
the address on the metaphysic of being, order, and knowledge by Gerald B. 
Phelan of Toronto. Another very suggestive paper on metaphysical principles 
in Plato’s epistemology was presented by Fulton Anderson of Toronto. Herbert 
Spiegelberg of Lawrence College develops the possibility of a nontranscendental 
phenomenology, which may serve as a prolegomena towards, but not a replace- 
ment for, a metaphysics of being. Shorter discussions round out an unusually 
rich and rewarding volume of philosophical proceedings. P. M. 


CrrisTIAN ETHiIcs AND THE DILEMMAS OF FOREIGN Poticy. By Kenneth W. 
Thompson. Duke University Press, Durham, N.C., 1959. pp. vit-148. $3.50. 


Here is a slim but weighty volume by the Associate Director for Social Sciences 
at the Rockefeller Foundation. It attempts an honest evaluation of the relevance 
of the Christian ethical perspective to the actual conduct of American foreign 
policy. Convinced that “value-free social science . . . tends to be an absurdity 
and an illusion” (4), Dr. Thompson explicitly develops his theme on the basis 
of classical Judeo-Christian realism, his trusted mentors being such contempo- 
rary theological and historical writers as Reinhold Niebuhr and Herbert. 
Butterfield. The result is neither cynical nihilism nor hypocritical moralism. 

The author’s thesis is that there are three principal dilemmas plaguing all 
American efforts to produce a viable and hopeful foreign policy: armaments, 
colonialism, and “democratic diplomacy.” The first arises out of the central 
place held by armaments in the game of world politics, a game now played 
for keeps because of the revolution in weapons with which we are confronted. 
The second is the fact of the ambiguity of America’s desire to end old imperial- 
isms while, at the same time, maintaining her strength against the new, more 
demoniac expansionism of the Soviet variety. Finally, there is the trouble-area 
of diplomacy itself: formerly engaged in by professionals trained for the purpose, 
it has become the public business of all the people and has also become all-too 
personal. The fact that, in the Eisenhower administration, “the personal touch 
of a famous personality at his best in an atmosphere of genial informality is 
placed on the scales of world diplomacy” (86), is deplored by the author. By 
themselves, neither public nor personal diplomacy are adequate to the task, 
yet both are apparently a permanent feature of the contemporary international 
landscape. 

In a concluding section we are given a series of “‘relevant norms’ for the 
Cold War. Christians have a practical and valid role in prompting men and 
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nations to remember their possession of a common humanity and status as sons 
of God. The attitude of patience in world affairs is the church’s business to 
teach. Religion, ethics, and Western liberal values are “the ‘gentle civilizers’ 
of mankind” (130). Finally, Christians should never let others forget that we 
all live under God and are all equally subject to His judgment. 

Dr. Thompson has given us a helpful guide through “the half-jungle world 
of international relations” (141), and, surely, there is need for many more such 
positive contributions to this area of crucial importance. J. O. H., Jr. 


HELLENIsTIC Cutture. By Moses Hadas. Columbia University Press, N.Y, 
pp. vi-324. $6.00. 


Professor Hadas’ latest book deals with a much-neglected period of ancient 
culture, the period of the expansion of Greek ideas over tne whole Mediterra- 
nean and Near-Eastern worlds. The author quite properly points out that it 
is only ignorance and dogmatism which dismisses the Alexandrian period of 
the Greek mind as “‘decadent,” and shows that this epoch was in reality one 
of the most creative and fertile in the whole of ancient culture. The work 


consists of a series of more or less separate essays, dealing with such topics as the 


expansion of the Greek language, the interrelations of Greek and Oriental 
(chiefly Hebrew) literature, and the interaction of Greek art, religion, and 
politics with the older Oriental cultures of Persia, Egypt, and Palestine. The 
work shows great erudition in the primary sources. Relevant modern material 
is indicated in the notes at the end of the book—an arrangement which, 
unfortunately, is more convenient for the publisher than it is for the reader. 
The Greek, Latin, and Hebrew quotations are given in translation only, and 
the whole work is arranged to be intelligible to the nonspecialist. 

In spite of Professor Hadas’ great learning and many admirable and dis- 
cerning insights, one wonders whether the work shows much sympathetic 
understanding of the period. The author thinks of philosophies and religions 
as conscious conspiracies for the attainment of practical purposes. Cicero, for 
example, who was a pious upholder of Roman religion, is.twice represented as 
a conscious hypocrite, utilizing religious ideas merely for secular purposes 
(17,283). The Spartans and Romans believed that their societies were supported 
by divine sanctions. The author interprets these religious principles of culture 
as deliberate fabrications, the result of a cynical conspiracy (26,274,289). The 
conspiratorial view of human society fails entirely to discern the ideal purposes 
which animated the Greeks, the Romans, the Jews, and indeed all the ancient 
cultures. 

The conclusions Professor Hadas reaches regarding the reciprocal influence 
of Greek and Oriental cultures often go far beyond the evidence. Mere parallels 
are often taken as evidence for direct influence (109: Poseidonius and Moses; 
248: Seneca and the Bible). The notion that the Augustan ideal of Rome was 
directly influenced by Biblical ideas of the Chosen People is unproved, to say 
the least. Not only is there no direct link known, but, more importantly, the 
Roman and Jewish ideals are so entirely different that causal connection seems 
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unlikely. Philosophical differences are unimportant if all philosophies are 
regarded merely as means for the attainment of practical or political purposes. 
Perhaps, however, it is just the other way about. It is religious and: meta- 
physical purposes which create political or cultural groups, as C. Cawson, 
for example, shows in his works on European culture. From this point of view, 
the cultural inspiration of the pagan Greek and Roman world was totally 
different from that of the Jewish tradition. It was not the Hellenistic 
or Augustan world, but rather the Christian religion which first combined 
Greek philosophy and Jewish monotheism as elements in an original new 
culture, that of medieval Europe. 

One could take issue with minor points in this work, such as the uncritical 
acceptance of Strzygowski’s quite fantastic notions concerning Oriental art 
(225). Notwithstanding these reservations concerning points of interpretation, 
Professor Hadas has written a most lively and suggestive account of the Hel- 
lenistic period of cultural mingling. P. M. 


Tue Hince or History. By Carl Michalson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 
pp. 256. $3.95. 

This volume deals with issues which are crucial in contemporary theological 
discussion. Ever since Rudolf Bultmann’s proposal that the task of theology: 
should be that of demythologizing Scripture, it has been impossible to avoid the 
issues which he has proposed. Even Karl Barth has been forced to write in 
relation to this radical proposal. Gogarten, who has himself espoused different 
causes, has come to the fore as'an exponent of Bultmann’s thesis. Karl Heim, 
who was once Michalson’s hero, seems to have been eclipsed in the process. 
The whole theological situation is in ferment. The old labels no longer describe 
the existing situation. 

This volume is an attempt to tie together the current emphases upon history, 
Heidegger, existentialism, and hermeneutics. For those who have not been 
involved in the discussions until now, it is a good place to begin a study of 
the issues. Michalson has a way of putting his finger on the tender spots. No 
theologian dare neglect his contribution. However, when all is said and read, 
one wishes that this had been a different sort of book. It is too choppy. It lacks 
focus. There is little sustained effort to get behind the issues and to see what 
they imply. Too frequently one is led forward by a series of steps only to be 
stopped with some cute phrase or delicious quotation. By the time one regains 
his balance, Michalson is walking off in another direction. Michalson’s theses 
are challenging, though no more so than Bultmann’s. Perhaps he will write 
another volume which will be marked by more sustained argument. He could, 
and he should. J. E. B. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


HuMAN NaTuRE AND THE HuMAN ConpiTIon. By Joseph Wood Krutch. Random 
House, New York, 1959. pp. 211. $3.95. 


It is always’a delight to read a book by Krutch. His literary skill, his profound 
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sympathies, and his keen understanding of the human situation make such 
reading an unforgettable and a challenging experience. The present book will 
not disappoint the thoughtful reader. 

A few quotations may indicate something of the content. The author’s 
premise is this: “When man’s first duty comes to be consumption, he suffers 
a strange loss of dignity, and not only he but the coming generation comes to 
be valued chiefly in terms of its potentiality as a voracious consumer” (38). 
Traditionally, the church “stood for standards, ideals, and values’ (88); 
“but churches, like schools, never before demanded so little” (89). And so 
the sobering indictment of our times goes on—of a time when “‘conspicuous 
consumption” “‘provides a master key” (110) to social behavior. 

Still, the book ends on an optimistic note: “Man is not by nature a pure 
materialist” (186). “If we ever decide that we do want a new world we shall 
have to find first the faith which could make it’’ (193); and even in an age 
of science, this new faith must come from the humanities, for the humanities 
“are not the ornament of civilization; they are its salvation—if indeed it is to 
be saved” (206). And ‘“‘we ought to be doing more ‘fundamental thinking’ as 
well as more fundamental research” (206). The “‘sin”’ of our times is “believing 

“that the nature of the atom is more important than the nature of man”’ (208). And 


wher? is the optimism in all this? It lies in the fact that our creative powers are 


not yet exhausted and our vision is not yet completely dimmed. It is late in the 
day, but not too late. Krutch’s book is a clarion call to a new effort to create 
a new humanity. As such it deserves to be heard widely. W. H.W. 


HuMAN FREEDOM AND SociAL Orper. By John Wild. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1959. pp. x1-250. $5.00. 


The subtitle of this book, An Essay in Christian Philosophy, indicates the general 
orientation of the views here developed. The division of the work into two 
2arts—‘‘Christian Thought and Gnosticism,” and “Christian Ethics and 
Social Philosophy’’—indicates a further structuralization of the basic theme. 
The work is, admittedly, an “exploration” of new possibilities of a Christian 
philosophy (3), not the formulation of a definitive position. As such, taking 
the reader “from Myth to Reason” and viewing “Christian Faith and the 
World of Today,” it is a stimulating and thought-provoking book. 
“Religious concern,” the Harvard philosopher argues, ‘“‘may take an in- 
definite number of alternative forms,” Christianity being “‘one such choice 
now open to us” (39). But the Christianity Wild has in mind “must be generally 
distinguished from any rational scheme of concepts with which it may from 
time to time become associated”’ (39). What gives real meaning and vitality 
to our religious life is the “dialectical tension’’ of “faith and reason”’ (87). 
Faith and understanding “belong to the historical being of man, and as long 
as man lives, they will also live in dialectical tension with each other” (92). 
It was inevitable, therefore, that, in harmony with some existentialist thought, 
the author stresses those aspects of Christian ethics which differ from the 
rationalistically oriented ethics of self-realization (chap. VI), and that he should 
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emphasize “‘the strange and seemingly unbridgeable gulf that yawns between 
individual and social actions, and their respective norms” (chap. VII)—the 
“‘chasm”’ “between the religious ethics of love and compassion, and the behavior 
of nations with their seemingly inevitable urge to power and their raison 
d'état” (209). But “‘personal existence is a distinct level of being which cannot 
be reduced to other levels, but must be understood in terms of its own distinctive 
structures and categories” (216). The solution—as the author sees it: ‘The 
sovereignty of the nation-state will have to be abandoned if we are to survive” 
(242), but the services as outlined in the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights “should everywhere be centralized and strengthened as rapidly as 
possible” (242). We must always remember that “social organization is a 
condition for life, [but it is] no* life itself in its full richness and integrity” 
(243). In an Age such as ours these basic truths need renewed recognition and 
emphasis; and Professor, Wild has brought them forcefully to our attention. 


W. H.W. 


Metamorpuosis. By Ernest G. Schachtel. Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1959. 
pp. vi-344. $6.00. 


This book must be called important. The basis for this claim consists in the 
fact that the author has concerned himself with a difficult and pertinent problem 
in the life of man, namely, his development, and that he has done so in a com- 
petent and insightful manner. 

Here is the author’s thesis: “‘Man is capable of continued growth and develop- 
ment throughout his life if he succeeds in remaining open to the world and 
capable of allocentric [object-centered] interest. Such openness is the basis of 
progress and creative achievement in individual life as well as in the history 
of mankind” (248). Dr. Schachtel’s absorbing and compelling thesis consists 
of a masterful discussion of some of the indispensable capacities of man for 
development: affect, perception, attention, memory. These are analyzed and 
discussed as they appear in the two characteristic attitudes of man toward 
the world: the desire to live in a closed world (what the author calls ‘“‘em- 
beddedness” in affect and ‘‘autocentricity” in perception) and the attitude of 
openness toward the world (the affect of “activity” and allocentricity in 
perception). The first of these leads to a life in which tension-reduction, conform- 
ity, security—at the cost of creativity—result; the other induces the main- 
tenance of tension, reflectiveness, and creativity. Ontogenetically, the creative, 
tension-maintaining life (reminiscent of Allport’s description of the process of 
Becoming) is the distinctly human life. It is characterized by the capacity in 
man to be interested in objects other than those which we need to satisfy our 
biological drives. It contrasts with the life of all the other animals who are 
incapable of such interests. 

In a word, Dr. Schachtel has no intention of settling for an ontogenetic 
conception of man that aims at or ends in “adjustment” (12). He makes 
his point by offering a view which appears to square more adequately with the 
facts of ontogenetic experience than, say, an adjustment-view such as Freud’s. 
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But these feeble remarks cannot substitute for the enlivening experience 
which can be yours by reading Dr. Schachtel’s book. W. H. A. 
Orange County State College 


HEGEL: ENcyc.LopepiA OF Puitosopuy. Translated by Gustav Emil Mueller. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. pp. 287. $6.00. 


Admittedly Hegel’s style is atrocious; and to translate Hegel into English is 
an almost impossible task. But for scholarly purposes either an adequate 
translation must be provided or recourse must be had to the German original. 
This “translation” in no sense fulfills the requirements of textual scholarship. 

The author himself confesses: ‘‘I have dared to translate—not the ponderous 
Hegelian jargon, which is as little German as it would be English—but the 
thought. My ‘translation,’ then, is a critical presentation or rendition” (1). 
One can sympathize with this position, and, of course, every translation is 
essentially an interpretation. But in this case the translator has repeatedly 
omitted whole paragraphs, has summarized and combined paragraphs in 
short statements (cf. 106, 126, 127, 162, 165, etc., etc.), and in one place confes- 
ses: “Sections 49-51 are unintelligible to me”’ (107) and, thereupon, omits them 
entirely. On the other hand, he has inserted some material which is not part 
of Hegel’s work (97-100). 

The account of Hegel’s life (8-39) is well done and is, at the same time, an 
adequate introduction to the book, which may have its uses but which can 
in no sense claim textual reliability. W. H. W. 


NIETZSCHE: UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. Translated and edited by Aurt F. Leidecker. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. pp. 156. $3.75. 


On August 7, 1937, Dr. Wilhelm Hoppe and Professor Karl Schlechta announ- 
ced their “sensational findings regarding the falsifications of Nietzsche’s 
letters and unpublished material by his sister Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche”’ (3). 
As a result, “a truer Nietzsche has emerged, a kindlier, more tolerant man” (3). 
The letters here made available in translation “represent a selection from the 
278 letters . . . published by Schlechta in the third volume”’ of his new three- 
volume edition of the works of Nietzsche (7). As this quotation indicates, the 
title of the book now under review is completely misleading; and, may I add, 
the small sampling of letters here presented lacks all text-critical and scholarly 
apparatus. For a serious re-evaluation of Nietzsche one has to turn to Schlechta’s 
work, W. H. W. 


THe PxuitosopHy or WuireHeap. By W. Mays. The Macmillan Company. 
New York, 1959. pp. 259. $4.25. 


Whitehead is one of the most important among recent minds who has attempted 
in the grand manner to solve the Cartesian puzzle of how to put together 
classical teleology and Renaissance mechanism. Since he was led to underrate 


the importance of communication, however, he has imposed upon his readers 
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an extraordinary burden, in part by coining a new jargon of his own that is 
elegant, precise, but enigmatic. Expositors of Whitehead’s philosophy, conse- 
quently, assume a peculiar obligation not only of providing us with condensed, 
critical accounts of what he said but also of the meaning of what he said. This 
they have commonly failed to do, because they have repeated his thoughts 
in his own language. The present account of the underlying principles of his 
system, therefore, is of peculiar interest because its author, concerning whom 
we are given no information on the dust cover, proves to be an exception to 
the rule. He has studied thoroughly Whitehead’s writings; he has investigated 
them with an independent and critical mind; and he has taken great pains, on 
the whole successfully, to write for the reader and to translate his material 
into language that can be understood. With considerable lavishness the pages 
of this book display such phrases as ‘“‘He would seem to mean that .. .,” 
“probably meant that ...,” “‘i.e.,” “that is,” “By this he means that .. ., 


9° 


” 9? ¢¢ 


“In other words ...,” “In simpler lan- 


“This is a way of saying that .. ., 
guage,” and the like. At random here are two illustrations of this felicity, from 


pages 130 and 131: 


. .. Whitehead tells us that our usual way of consciously prehending 
the world is by transmuted feelings. This is another way of saying 
that the way we are consciously aware of the world is by means of 
perceptual objects. 

(Whitehead) describes the perceptual process in the following terms. 
“In the language of physical science, the ‘scalar’ form overwhelms 
the original ‘vector’ form: the origins become subordinate to the 
individual experience.” In other words, he assumes that in perception 
the simply located sense-cualities are derived from the external events 
which transmit their peculiar characteristics via the body of the final 
percipient. 


By way of further clarification the author closes each chapter with a summary 
of its content. W. L. 


My PuxiLosopHicAL DEVELOPMENT. By Bertrand Russell. Simon and Schuster, 
N.Y. pp. 279. $3.75. 


Not everything that Lord Russell has written is important, but it is always 
interesting. The present volume, happily, is both. To the nonexpert, who has 
been somewhat puzzled as to precisely what he has been about in a long and 
spectacular career, it is thoroughly. revealing: the reader follows his intellectual 
biography from its beginnings in Oxford idealism and speculative theism, 
through Humean analysis into atheism, pluralism, ard scientism, thence into 
mathematics, logic, cosmology, epistemology, psychology, and language 
theory. His relations with Wittgenstein are also made clear. A final section 
offers a set of rejoinders to some of his recent critics. In certain respects the 
most important item in the volume is, however, a fragment of a book on 
Russell’s philosophy by Alan Wood, left uncompleted by the latter’s untimely 
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death. With Russell’s blessing it provides, even in this preliminary form, an 
extraordinarily perspicuous and condensed account of his underlying prin- 
ciples, goals, and eventual failures. What Russell set out to achieve, writes 
Wood, was “absolutely certain impersonal knowledge”’ by one whose primary 
interest was science (261). This he sought successively in religion, mathematics, 
and physics, but never in philosophy as such. Indeed, he could never make up 
his mind as to what philosophy really is. ‘““The key to understanding Russell’s 
philosophy is that it was essentially a by-product”’ (263) of a man whose central 
interest was somewhere else. Whatever may have been the popular impression, 
he always identified knowledge with induction, i.e., ‘the inferring of premises 
from consequences.” Philosophy can thus disprove but never prove. Like 
Hume he held that truth or, rather, belief is the formulation of something 
synthetic and primitive, whether this be called “intuition,” ‘‘instinct,” “vision,” 
or what not (266). In other words, philosophy is an attempt to make a coherent 
whole out of instinctive beliefs. Russell’s own speculative Odyssey ends in 
failure: “His philosophy was a battle-ground on which he fought a losing 
battle against himself’? (270). 

It is not mere humor, we may surmise, which led him in this evening work 
to quote from St. Paul on the fly leaf: the outcome of his quest is capitulation 
to the Pauline principle that we live by faith, not epistémé or epigndsis. Hair-shirt 
asceticism in metaphysics, offered as the way to achieve pure objectivity and 
truth, was obviously a temperamental pose: the attempt to find purely imper- 
sonal, significant truth ends by trying to force upon his age his own personal 
predilections and tempermental bias, alike in such diverse fields of debate as 
metaphysics and marriage. Russell still belabors pragmatists, but his words 
are now merely ritualistic vocalizing: it is impossible to see how he differs in 


principle from the “humanistic”’ orientation, say, of F.C.S. Schiller for whom 
“truth” is a “value.” 

Russell reminds us of the oft-quoted observation of Gilbert concerning 
Francis Bacon, that he wrote philosophy like a Lord Chancellor: Russell 
writes it like a mathematician who gives us a cosmos of pseudomystical bric-a- 
brac. In his excursions into language theory, we get something of the same 
impression: Anselm once declared that the world is God’s speech; Lord Russell 
claims implicitly that it is Lord Russell’s speech. 

Curiously, there is much in common, temperamentally, between Russell 
and his fellow countryman, John Wesley. Both are (or were) self-assured, 


mystically impotent, rather brittle, possessed of a dry sense of humor, and both 


have been keen logicians with a bent towards controversial sophistry. Russell 
confesses (as Wesley did, in a way, late in life) that ‘‘I had when I was younger— 
perhaps I still have—an almost unbelievable optimism as to the finality of 
my own theories” (41). Wesley once declared that had he pursued his great 
love of mathematics, he would have become an agnostic or perhaps an atheist. 
He abandoned his love and remained a preacher; Russell pursued it and 
became an atheist. What Wesley was able to grasp, and Russell was not, is 
the fact that it is possible to be expert in one area of awareness and an ididtés 
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in another. Wesley attempted to fill the wineskin of his own experience with the 
experience of other people; Russell has been satisfied to identify the world 
exclusively with his own experience. Thus his world is not the face of humanity 
in the mirror, something rather less. Russell is a mixture of genius, basically 
Humean in orientation, spiced with Voltairian roguishness (or shall we say 
quackery ?). He is a monumental example of what Pascal called les géométres, 
not /’espirits fins; a man who has made classic contributions to logic and the 
philosophy of mathematics. Whatever else he may contribute to his place in 
history only our descendants can know. W. L. 


THe MEANING oF Hemweccer. By Thomas Langan. Columbia University Press, 

New York, 1959. pp. rx-247. $ 4.50. 

It is the author’s conviction that “‘not only is Heidegger perhaps the most 
influential thinker on the Continent today, but ... his is one of the richest 
and most challenging statements of a philosophy of finite being that can be 
forged”’ (4). His philosophy is “one of those extraordinary manifestations of 
man’s forging of a knowledge of Being which the ages cannot but reckon with” 
(8). In view of the fact, however, that’ Heidegger’s works so far published are 
but fragmentary and, in essential respects, ambivalent and incomplete, such a 
judgment seems extravagant and unwarranted. A cynic might even stress the 
ambiguity of the word “forged” in the quotations just given. After all, Heideg- 
ger’s original conception of an ontology has in no sense been realized, despite 
the author’s claim to the contrary. 

But after this reservation has been registered, it is only fair to state that 
Langan’s most sympathetic interpretation of Heidegger and of his philosophical 
intentions is a most welcome contribution to existentialist literature. Here the 
attempt is made to interpret Heidegger as a thoroughly consistent thimker: 
‘‘What some commentators have considered a radical change of crientation 
in Heidegger’s work is, rather, a consistent development of the profoundest 
decisions founding the original Heideggerian phenomenology” (236). Yet, 
even so, the author himself must admit that there is at least “‘a shift of accent” 
(236. Italics in the original.). 

A number of typographical errors or, as in most cases, mistakes in the gram- 
matical form of German words and phrases are annoying. Still, all in all, this 
is the best—and certainly the most sympathetic—interpretation of a notoriously 
difficult philosopher so far available in English. W. H. W. 


Strupigs IN THE MippLte Way. Third edition. By Christmas Humphreys. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1959. pp. 170. $3.75. 


This Third Edition adds six new chapters and some new poems to the Second 
Edition (1945) which added three chapters to the first (1940). Although 
Humphreys refuses to call his essays “Buddhism, or Theosophy, or any other 
name, for they spring from the author’s experience and not from the textbooks 
of any one philosophy,” he writes knowingly, appreciatively, and clearly 
about Buddhism as an all-encompassing philosophy and religion, and ranges 
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widely over the literature and ideas not only of most of the Buddhist sects 
but also of Hinduism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Christianity. He writes 
inspiringly about such topics as “Why Are We Afraid ?,” “In Praise of Pain,” 
“Deny Nothing, Affirm All,” ““The Art of Giving,” ‘““The Head and the Heart,” 
and also evaluatively regarding controversial questions such as ‘“Theravada 
and Zen,” “Buddhism and Psychology,” ‘‘Buddhism and God.” Ten poems 
are sprinkled between the eighteen chapters. His treatment of Zen, ‘The 
Doctrine of Immediacy,” is clear and rewarding. A. J. B. 


University of New Mexico 


Tue Buppua’s Puitosopuy. By G. F. Allen (Y. Siri Nyana). The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1959. py. 195. $5.75 


Theravada Buddhist scriptures, studied and retranslated by a British Buddhist 
who spent several years “in India as a pilgrim, in Burma as a practising yogi, 
in Ceylon as an ordained Buddhist monk,”’ undergo re-examination which is 
notable for both its critical objectivity and sympathetic endeavor. Allen’s book 


represents another milestone in scholarly excavation of accumulated strata of 


thought contributing to the orthodox Pali Pitakas. 

The volume has two parts. Part I consists of Al'en’s own interpretation of 
Gotama’s philosophy, carefully arranged in thirty-eight sections, dealing with 
as many topics, such as “The Aryans,” “Nibbana,” “The Four Truths,” 
“The Five Khandas,” “Jhana,” “Silence,” ‘“Equanimity,” “The Pali Lan- 
guage,” and “The Buddhist Councils.”” Aware of varieties of evidence relative 
to chronology, such as doctrinal development, etymology, style of writing, 
reference to historical events, development of customs, etc., Allen distinguishes 
four main stages: (1) ““The Pristine’ or “‘Ascetic,”’ in which the philosophy of 
Gotama himself was expressed, (2) ““The Monastic,”’ representing the growth 
and organization of the order of monks and a concern for both proper rules of 
discipline and organizing the body of teachings, (3) ‘““The Moralistic,’’ which 
is devoted primarily to teaching the populace as the tradition came to serve 
also as a popular religion, and (4) ‘““The ‘Legendary,’ ”’ in which commentaries 
of various sorts developed and miraculous stories of the life of Buddha were 
elaborated. Part II consists of original, and very readable, translations of 
forty-six sections from the Pitakas selected to illustrate the teachings (““Dhamma 
and Discipline’) of Gotama. Six maps, five charts, numerous tables, a glossary, 
four appendices as well as bibliography and index add to the wealth of items 
useful to students of Theravada. 

Despite the great ability, skill, objectivity, and care exercized by the author, 
your reviewer must judge, in the light of his own studies of the Pitakas (which 
are presented in his Philosophy of the Buddha) that the teachings which Allen 
selects represent those of Allen’s second or “Monastic” stage rather than those 
of Gotama himself or of Allen’s first or ‘‘Pristine’’ stage. A. J. B. 


University of New Mexico 
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ZEN AND SHINTO. By Chikao Fujisawa. Philosophical Library, inc., New York, 
1959. pp. 92. $2.75. 


As a Neo-Shintoist manifesto, at once repudiating Japan’s U.S.-imposed Anti- 
Shinto Constitution, Marxist materialism, Christian dualism, Western existen- 
tialism, and earlier Japanese militarism, and incorporating into Shinto philos- 
ophy all of the best traits of the great traditions, East and West, in terms of a 
“cosmic vitalizing continuum which can bring about the fusion of transcenden- 
tal unity and immanent diversity,”’ this tiny volume is most inspired. Having 
formulated ‘“‘a new concept of concrete diversified universality on the basis of 
Shinto, according to which all nations partake of the divine nature, as they are 
born out of the matrix of the one and the same Sun Goddess” (which is ‘the 
Way of the Tree of Life as mentioned in Genesis’’), Fujisawa shows not only 
how Chinese Taoism and Confucianism come to fullest fruition and the Hindu- 
inspired Buddhism reaches the “‘culminating point of its development under 
the overwhelming influence of Shintoism,’” but also how the weaknesses of 
Western ideologies can be overcome with its help. ““Western Christianism being 
incompatible with Soviet atheism, Japanese Neo-Shintoists reason that survival of 
Christianity depends upon its confluence with Shinto which blends idealism and 
materialism into an archetype of meta-realism acceptable to both ideological 
groups.”’ ““The time has come at last to reassess Shinto cosmic dynamics as the 
very forerunner of Western existentialist philosophy which is as yet groping 
its way toward ultimate reality.” 

Although most readers will resent brash statements of Shinto superiority, 
a sympathetic reader cannot help admiring the amazing perspective, pro- 
fundity of grasp, and courageousness of assertion of a kind increasingly needed 
to fill a philosophical and moral vacuum rapidly developing in American 
culture. ‘In the light of Shinto cosmic vitalism, we comprehend that objectivity 
and subjectivity are, as it were, organically correlated in ultimate reality.” 
“We Neo-Shintoists feel called upon to do our best to induce other nations 
to reintegrate themselves spontaneously and voluntarily into one single human 
family.” 

This exciting essay on Neo-Shintoism appears to have been re-entitled, at 
the publisher’s request, ““The Impact of Shintoism on the Development of 
Japanese Zen” and then, after adding a short, but unnecessary, chapter on 
“The Essential Characteristics of Zen Buddhism” as padding, misleadingly 
entitled “‘Zen and Shinto,” with a subtitle, ““The Story of Japanese Philosophy,” 
presumptuously expanded on the jacket to “A History of Japanese Philosophy.” 
No table of contents, footnotes, index, or bibliography are given. A. J. B. 


University of New Mexico 
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THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE 


Locicat Positivism. By A. 7. Ayer. Free Press, Glencoe, Lilinois. pp. vim-455. 
$6.75. 


“Logical Positivism,” a name given to a movement of thought stemming 
from Vienna and headed by Moritz Schlick, is the tag end of a long intellectual 
history whose fountainhead is Plato and Aristotle and whose current runs 
through Aquinas, Descartes, Locke, Hume, and Kant. As Schlick announced 
about 1930, it is identified with the traditional view, inherited from Hellenism, 
that philosophy is “science” (the Platonic epistémé). However, positivism is 
anticlassical in its lack of moral seriousness and, above all, in its elimination 
of the Good (or Value) as ontological. It is also anticlassical when it reduces 
meaning to sense experience and talk (aisthesis and logos), in consequence 
of which, in the words of Schlick in 1930-1931, ‘“‘metaphysics collapses.” The 
dismal end is fatuous solipsism. The reversal of the Socratic principle (which 
seeks to clarify and make precise what we already believe) by demanding that 
talk begin with clear and distinct definitions indicates that the new movement 
was launched by men whose background was that of physics and mathematics 
and who had learned nothing at all from the development of psychology since 
Leibniz. What was perhaps most extraordinary was the failure of the school 
to recognize that its doctrine of experience and meaning is itself metaphysical, 
and that, similarly, the proposition that there is no metaphysics is itself a 
metaphysical statesnent. As is well known, none of the preliminary doctrines 
was derived through an application of the method which the positivists them- 
selves identified with “knowledge.” 

This volume makes all this clear enough. It is an interesting and useful 
work, offering documentary sources for a knowledge of the essence and history 
of the movement in a collection of seventeen key papers by,such outstanding 
representatives as Russell, Schlick, Carnap, Hempel, Hahn, Neurath, Ayer, 
Stevenson, and, in a concluding section, Ramsey, Ryle, and Waismann. Some 
of the reprints now appear for the first time in English. The two most important 
papers are the first and the last. The former, a critical appraisal of the entire 
movement, by Ayer, serves as an introduction; the latter, by Waismann, 
dialectically turns the whole into its opposite. Ayer’s performance—if one 
bears in mind the rather sophomoric manner in which he spoke for positivism 
twenty years ago—is astonishing and rather heartening. With uncommon 
detachment and candor, he acknowledges that the extremes of the movement 
were an obvious mistake. In attempting to salvage the basic principles which 


were originally proclaimed, he proposes that what the positivists offered as 


an account of meaning and truth was not a metaphysics but, rather, a state- 
ment of (personal or partisan) policy. In his own words, “what they were in 
fact doing was to adopt the verification principle as a convention” (15). If 
this be the case, then the movement ceases to be relevant to philosophy, since 
what the latter pursues is fundamental truth, not games. The light begins to 
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break through in the final paper by Waismann, who unashamedly proposes 
that ““To say that metaphysics is nonsense is nonsense”’ (380). What this writer 
comes up with, interestingly enough, is the Pauline dictum that we see in a 
glass darkly—which means, historically, that a movement which attempted 
to salvage what can be salvaged in Hellenism turns into Paulinism. The 
menacing possibilities in the new scientism, which Waismann eschews, are 
indicated above all in Neurath’s defense of “‘social behaviorism,’’ which 
speaks sociologically the language of the human beehive, of power groups, 
and of dictators. Incidentally, why Hume should be tagged as the patron saint 
of the movement (4, 10) is not clear, and, on the whole, this can only be a 
mistake, for Hume not only had a definite feeling for, or sense of, the ontolog- 
ical but offered an account of human values based on normative principles 
in human nature. At any rate, this volume is well designed and serves good 
purpose. re 


THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. pp. x1x-476. $7.50. 

Maritain’s important work on the philosophy of knowledge has become one 

of the classics of twentieth-century philosophy. It first appeared in French in 

1932, and in English in 1937, but that translation was so unsatisfactory that 

it has now appeared in a new translation, made from the fourth French edition 

under the supervision of Gerald P. Phelan, with the approval of the author. 


Apart from a new foreword and a few short additions, the text is the same 


as that of the earlier editions. 
_ This work is one of the few attempts since the seventeenth century to arrange 
the whole of knowledge in order, according to the object known and the way 
in which the mind knows. The author makes particularly original contributions 
to the philosophy of knowledge in his earlier sections on scientific knowledge. 
Modern physics is seen as having physical nature as its object but proceeding 
by means of a purely mathematical abstract method. The philosophical 
principles of St. Thomas Aquinas are used to understand a new branch of 
knowledge, unknown to the Middle Ages, but intelligible in terms of traditional 
philosophic realism. The later sections of the work deal with metaphysical 
knowledge, rising by analogy from the sensible world to the suprasensible, and 
with suprarational knowledge, which Maritain examines with particular 
reference to the mysticism of St. John of the Cross. The role of the concept 
in knowing, the various levels of analogy, and the distinction between specula- 
tive and practical science are treated with particular subtlety and precision. 
The translation is excellent. However, there are a good many misprints, 
and the translators have a weakness for the split infinitive. There are also a 
few minor mistakes. The name “Renée” is feminine, the form ‘“‘Summa theo- 
logicae”’ is an error (325), and the French word “scholaire”’ means “‘scholastic”’ 
rather than “scholarly” (121). On the whole, however, this new translation 
is an admirable rendering of one of the major philosophical works of recent 
decades. P. M. 
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NATURALISM AND SuBjectivisM. By Marvin Farber. Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1959. pp. xv1-389. 


This study by an assistant of Husserl is both admirable and questionable. 
It is admirable as an expert and critical account of Husserl’s phenomenology 
by one who has made use of unpublished material, and it can be recommended 
as an authentic work which deals with a difficult subject in a readable and 
illumining manner. The author, who broke with his master because of the 
overpretentiousness of phenomenology and because its founder landed in 
personalistic metaphysics, nonetheless attempts to deal objectively with his 
topic. He is not overstating his point when he observes that 


Husserl had practiced his unchallenged monologue too long, and 
had combed over his self-consciousness to such an extent, that to him 
the term ‘everything’ came to mean only the set of correlates of his 
consciousness (290). 


Nor is Farber unreasonable when he is suspicious of claims to presupposition- 
lessness, of a generalized mathematical ideal of infallible knowledge, of a 
radical and pre-Humean contrast between knowledge and belief, of an attempt 
to demonstrate idealistic metaphysics by an appeal to the subject-object 
relation, and of an attempt to gain profounder truth by bracketing out existence 
along with the existential attitude and its field of biographical-historical fact. 
We can applaud also his hostility towards pontificating in philosophy, par- 
ticularly when it is done behind the facade of an esoteric terminology. So far 
so good. But his insistence that in these last times the basic speculative issue 
is between naturalism and phenomenological personalism is certainly disput- 
able. What is more serious, however, is the fact that Farber, who speaks for 


contemporary scientism, pontificates in his own way ‘and for argument offers 


little more than invective and sheer dogmatic assertion. What he gives us, 
so to speak, is a philosophical application of the television Westerns technique. 
In place of good guys and bad buys we here have good words and bad words. 
Good words include naturalism or materialism, science and physical events. 
Bad words include theology, religion, faith, irrationalism, transcendence, 
existentialism and mystery. The author admits no “qualitative inaccessibility” 
to science and recognizes “no mystery,”’ and he insists that “To speak of the 
‘ontology’ of the whole man .. . is to substitute a verbal construction for the 
findings of scientific experience.” We “‘need more knowledge rather than 
faith.” And so on (385, 371, 354, 370). In sum, while this book has its admir- 
able side, caveat emptor. W. L. 


PuiLosopHicaL Papers. By G. E. Moore. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1959. pp. 325. $5.25. 


G. E. Moore died October 24, 1958. The present volume is a collection of 
his essays published during the years 1923 (“Are the Characteristics of Particu- 
lar Things Universal or Particular?’’) to 1955 (““Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 
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1930-33”). Most of them appeared in Supplementary volumes of the Aristotelian 
Society. However, two of the essays appear here for the first time. One, entitled 
**Certainty,”’ was delivered as the Howison lecture at the University of Califor- 
nia in 1941. The other, entitled “Four Forms of Scepticism,” is a revised 
version of a lecture delivered at various American universities during 1940-44. 

Moore’s work and his influence upon contemporary British and American 


? 


philosophy are too well known to require detailed exposition, and his position 
and method of philosophizing are too important and too detailed to lend 
themselves to an adequate evaluation in a brief review. Suffice it, therefore, to 
bring this important collection of stimulating, challenging, and, at times, 
baffling essays in philosophical analysis to the attention of our readers. Careful 
study of this volume will contribute greatly to one’s understanding of much 
which today passes as philosophy. W. H. W. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PHtLosopHy OF NaATurRE. By Henry 7. Koren. Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh. pp. xu-199. $3.25. 


This short textbook of the philosphy of nature aims to make the subject intelli- 
gible to college students who do not necessarily have a specialized knowledge 
of philosophy or of natural science. The author examines nature from the point 
of view of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas but includes copious references 
to the philosophical implications of modern science. The traditional notions 
of matter, space, time, causality, and so on are made meaningful in the light 
of classical Aristotelian metaphysics and are contrasted with such other philos- 
ophies as mechanism, materialism, and idealism. Although the discussion 
is necessarily on an elementary level, the author gives as complete an account 


as possible of the various philosophical interpretations of nature. Short bibli- 


ographies and study questions make this little work a convenient textbook 
for college students. P. M. 


DIALOGUE ON JOHN Dewey. Edited by Corliss Lamont. Horizon Press, N.Y., 
1959. pp. 155. $2.50. 


The centennial of John Dewey’s birth, 1959, witnessed, appropriately, a 
proliferation of books, articles, meetings, speeches, etc., commemorating his 
work; part of the flotsam of this flood is Dialogue on John Dewey, the transcription 
of an evening of conversation about Dewey by eleven of his former friends and 
professional colleagues. 

If assessed in the perspective of the genre of trivia likely to appear about 
a man of historical significance, then this little volume can be fairly 
labeled “interesting,” particularly for those whose feelings for Dewey share 
the reverciice of those who_are Lincoln addicts and consequently are a ready 
market for any new, or even rewarmed, “Lincolniana”’; however, the reser- 
vation this reviewer has for this kind of thing is summed up rather 
cogently by one of the protagonists of this dialogue, James Gutmann, who 
states, “I have nothing against piety, and I think this has been a very 
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worth while and pious evening, but there’s a kind of piety that we would all 
disparage. You get a certain amount of sentimentalism in that and a certain 
amount of inaccuracy.” 

The tenor of the volume, then, can be characterized as Reader’s Digest material: 
folksy, affected, trivia posing as significance, anecdotal rather then analytical; 
indeed, part of this material recently appeared in an issue of that magazine. 

Toward the end of the dialogue, Corliss Lamont asked the participants to 
“remember tuere are drinks in the other room.’”’ Perhaps Dewey would have 
been better remembered had the drinks been consumed first and everyone 
had gone home subsequently and forgotten the whole thing. D. W. M. 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ADVAITA VEDANTA. By A. Satchidananda Murty. 
Andhra University, Waltair, and Columbia University Press, New York, 


1959. pp. x1x-365. $7.50. 


Murty, a theistic Vedantist with views similar to those of Ramanuja, systemat- 
ically criticizes Advaita Vedanta for its failure to accept as a valid inference 
that revelation implies a revealer and hence a personal God. This mature revi- 
sion of a doctoral dissertation, published with a subsidy by the Spaulding 
Trust, details its argument in four parts. The first expounds Advaita concep- 
tions of God, four-fold revelation, the nature and reliability of the Vedic 
scriptures, and intuition of Brahman. The second compares the different ways 
of knowing ultimate reality, such as perception, reason, scriptures, logic, 
and Yogic intuition, which are recognized by Adviata. The third summarizes 
comparatively the views of five other Hindy schoois on knowledge of God 
and scriptural authority, i.e., Mimamsa, Yoga, Samkhya, Vaisesika, and 


especially Nyaya with which Murty largely agrees. The fourth consists of 


Murty’s own criticisms of Advaita and suggests, all too briefly, the direction 
which his own constructive view would take. Since the aim of the work is 
critical rather than constructive, criticisms of neglect here seem unwarranted. 
Murty made his own translations from Sanskrit, marshalled his evidence in a 
scholarly fashion, and produced a volume of interest both to students of Hindu 
philosophy and to Western theists who may take some comfort from the fact 
that “some of the probléms which are being grappled with by modern thinkers 
have been anticipated, at least in a dim way, by Indian thinkers.”’ 

This reviewer, who disagrees with the view that scriptural revelation by a 
personal God is essential to religion, believes that criticism of Advaita Vedanta, 
no matter how well done, does not in itself substantiate the counter-view for 
which Murty wishes to contend. A. J. B. 
University of New Mexico 


THouGut AND Beinc. AN INQuiIRY INTO THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
André Mercier (Studia Philosophica Supplementum 9). Verlag fuer Recht 
und Gesellschaft, Basel, 1959. pp. rx-156. $4.65. 

This is essentially a plea to recognize that there is knowledge other than 

scientific knowledge, e.g., moral, esthetic, mystic. Philosophers who are not 
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committed to neo-positivism or similar theories will receive such a plea all 
the more gladly because it comes from a professor of theoretical physics and 
philosophy of science at the University of Berne. The basis of such a plea is 
the conviction that all knowledge tries to establish contact with Being. 

One wonders whether this defense of non-scientific attitudes is not ultimately 
rooted in the feeling that it would be frivolous to engage in esthetic enjoyment 
unless such an enjoyment can be dignified by relating it to knowledge. One also 
wonders whether the author ever had the courage to face the implicit or explicit 
assertion of those martyrs of the cult of esthetic beauty mostly referred to as 
decadents, according to which truth, beauty, and goodness, far from being 
ultimately one, are rather opposed to one another. Is not the most sublime 
beauty rooted in evil, and is not art tantamount to lie? Couldn’t we at least 
admit that art, instead of trying to contact being, actually tries to interpose a 


veil between us and being? 
None of these problems exist for the author. He is convinced that by granting 


to art and morality a standing equal to science he paid theia the highest respect 
imaginable. Ph. M. 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


CRITICISM AND FICTION 


Tue Lrrerature or Possisitiry. By Hazel E. Barnes. University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln, 1959. pp. x-402. $5.75. 


Much has been written in recent years about existentialism in its various forms 
and in its relation to modern literature, but this “‘study in humanistic existen- 
tialism”’ is easily one of the better works in the field. In Part One, Miss Barnes 
discusses the literary theory of Sartre and Camus, showing that “the fiction 
of these authors is concerned primarily with the revelation of man’s metaphys- 
ical and psychological possibilities’ ($). In Part Two she shows most effectively 
how, in conformity with existentialist doctrine, ‘‘men and women either seek 
in bad faith to avoid the responsibilities which go with being human, or find 
the courage to recognize and ‘engage’ their freedom” (5). 

Both Sartre and Camus are concerned centrally with ‘“‘a person’s basic 
choice of himself” (25). What is at stake, therefore, in their writings is ‘“‘a new 
definition of man”’ (30)—the idea that “‘the essence of man is to have no fixed 
essence but to be constantly in the process of freely making his own nature” 
(31), remaking at least the significance even of the events of the past (63). 
‘no longer 


‘ 


Since in every one of his choices each man makes himself, he can 
shift responsibility for his life to a god”’ (95) or to anything else. He alone is 
responsible for himself. ‘Authentic existence” as well as “bad faith’ have 
the same root in human freedom and choice. But “the discovery of freedom 
is also the discovery of a future. And to discover a future means to determine 
a future” (154); and in this fact is grounded an optimism which, however, is 
absent from the works of Sartre and Camus and others alike. 
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Central to the discussion of the existentialism of Camus is an analysis of The 
Myth of Sisyphus (1942)—a study of the role of the absurd in human existence. 
“If there be a higher meaning, it is by definition one which present man could 
not understand if it were pointed out to him” (173). Does this now mean that, 
since we cannot assert an ultimate value, “everything is possible and nothing 
has any importance” (217)? Camus does not accept the implied negativism. 
“But once we have rejected the position of total negation, then logical con- 
sistency demands that we extend the principle where it naturally applies. 
[Hence,] if human life is good, then life of the Other is good as well as my 
218). And “the moment a man revolts, he is asserting the existence of 


own’ 
something more important than his own life’ (218). Camus, thus, turns from 
the negativity of existentialism to a life-affirming, positive accentuation of 
values. 

In Part III, humanistic existentialism is related to the rest of the contempo- 
rary literary scene, and an evaluation is given of the consequences of this new 
concept of literature and of man. Throughout all the discussions, however, 
the sensitive perceptiveness of the author is in evidence, and her familiarity 
with broad fields of literature and with relevant works in psychology add 
content and significance to her arguments. This is a book which markedly 
advances our understanding of existentialism—of ‘“‘humanistic existentialism,” 
that is—and which clarifies basic assumptions and key conceptions in existen- 


tialist literature. W. H. W. 


CritTicisM AND Fiction AND OTHER Essays sy W. D. Howe ts. Ed. Clara 
Marburg Kirk and Rudolf Kirk. New York University Press, New York, 1959. 
pp. xix-413. $6.00. 

From the great mass of Howell’s critical discussion, this volume assembles 

a careful selection representing his views on European and American literature 

of his time. The first section reprints in full the 1891 text of ‘‘Criticism and 

Fiction,” usually given in textbooks in a later and shorter form. Despite 

the abundant good sense of this classic, a certain critical naiveté is apparent. 

He distrusts criticism. The greatest books, he says, were written prior to the 

emergence of criticism. “‘Criticism has condemned whatever was, from time to 

time, fresh and vital in literature . . .”” This is to confuse published paragraphs 
with the full action of the mind. Henry James, writing several years earlier, 
was wiser when he said: “Art lives upon discussion.’’ A similar naiveté is 

Howells’ praise of Emerson as the inspiration of realism: “I embrace the 

common; I sit at the feet of the familiar and the low.” Howells can quote 

this passage without awareness that the “‘reality”’ of this passage is shot through 
with the romantic reverence for life. Toward the end of the essay Howells puts 
this thought in his own words: “the divine can never wholly die out of the 
human.” There was a great deal more of romanticism in Howells than he 


seems to have suspected; romance and realism are not so mutually antithetic 


and exclusive as he thought. 
Howells’ objections to Dickens and Thackeray and his love of Tolstoy, here 
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briefly illustrated, are well known. Particularly welcome are the essays on 
Bjornson, Ibsen, Zola, the two Spanish novelists Valdes and Galdds, and the 
Italian Verga. Similarly, essays on Twain and James are supplemented by 
Howells’ discussions of De Forest, Edward Bellamy, Stephen Crane, and Frank 
Norris. The final section of the volume brings together essays on more general 
topics: his view that no man should make a living by an art; his rebuke to 
Barrett Wendell’s parochial Literary History of America; his love of poetry; 
and the fine “Backward and Forward Look,”’ a personalized review of American 
literature presented at the celebration of Howells’ seventy-fifth birthday. As 
Howells is more sympathetically studied, his stature grows. And yet it is more 
apparent than ever that his rank is in the second class. No important writer 
was ever less a product of primitive creative energy; no man ever owed more 
to the general atmosphere of criticism in which he lived. _B. R. McE., Jr. 


PROWESS AND CHARITY IN THE PERCEVAL OF CHRETIEN DE TRoyeEs. By David 

C. Fowler. University of Washington Press, Seattle. pp. viii-81. $3.00. 

For its clarity and conciseness in treating an extremely complex and already 
much-worked subject, for some of its fresh and challenging suggestions, and 
for its frequently illuminating notes, this new study of Chrétien de Troyes’ 
Perceval (Le Conte del Graal) deserves a due measure of praise. 

The expressed aim also is laudable—‘‘an analysis of Chrétien’s poem as 
literature’’—though, regrettably, as in much of current criticism, the analysis 
is mainly: confined to the quest (as arduous as Perceval’s)—for symbols. Other- 
wise, Chrétien’s admirable narrative art, his gallery of gothic portraiture, his 
lively descriptions, and his comic ironies might have been given fuller treatment. 
We are told that “the interpretation . . . expresses what I take to be the meaning 
not of the poet’s source or sources, but of the poem as Chrétien composed it” 
(p. 4); and the method of interpretation is derived, in part at least, from Profes- 
sor D. W. Robertson, Jr.’s studies of medieval poetic..- 

Professor Fowler is probably right in insisting that “the symbolic method 
cannot be refuted by frontal attack; its validity can be tested only through the 
study of individual literary texts” (p. 69). In the pages of this journal, the 
present reviewer noted some time ago that D. W. Robertson, Jr. and B. F. 
Huppe’s learned study, Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition, suffered from 
assuming for the unsystematic symbolism of that poem the systematic methods 
of medieval theology which is its background. The Perceval is, of course, different. 
While much remains uncertain, its symbolism can only be understood as it 
emerges from older traditions of folklore, saga,-and romance; and very probably 
modern scholars such as Weston, Newstead, Loomis, Adolf, Frappier, et al. 
(including Professor Fowler) have understood the symbolism better than 
Chrétien did himself. In disregarding the sources and in seeking consistent 
symbolic patterns throughout, Professor Fowler would turn what is mainly 


“ec 


a delightful fairy tale and chivalric “‘gallimaufry” (albeit with some religious 


overtones) into an orderly, consciously contrived, religious allegory. This he 


does, I think, by over-emphasis and over-interpretation: over-emphasis (and 
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“reading back”) of the Good Friday section, which Loomis calls “‘the one 
thoroughly sanctified episode” in the poem; over-interpretation especially 
of the Grail Castle section, where, in Professor Fowler’s reconstructions, it is 
difficult not to feel the influence of Chrétien’s continuators and later writers 
who made the grail the exclusively Christian symbol it became. When Perceval 
sees the grail in the Fisher King’s castle, it is in all respects still only the magic 
talisman of Celtic folklore; yet much later in the Good Friday episode his 
hermit uncle explains that it is a most holy vessel in which is borne the euchar- 
istic wafer that alone sustains the Fisher King’s father. 

One is led to wonder why this episode is interpolated in the middle of the 
second half of Le Conte, when otherwise Perceval is lost sight of and Gauvain 
is the central figure. Even though Chrétien did not finish the poem, could 
this episode have been something of an afterthought? In any case, it does 
indeed explain much that went before; and leads this reader to agree, not 
with Professor Fowler that such is all part of premeditated design, but with 
Jean Frappier, as quoted by Professor Fowler, that in Chrétien’s Perceval 
*‘Le Saint Graal commence & remplacer le graal”’ (67: ital. mine). 

As the title of his study indicates, Professor Fowler finds other and larger 
unities in the poem. He writes: “with this brief summary of Robertson’s presen- 
tation (of exegetical method) before us, then, we may now state, in the language 
of twelfth-century poetic doctrine, that the sententia...is the triumph of charity 
over prowess” (6). And elsewhere: “‘His (Perceval’s) father represents prowess, 
his mother charity” (12). ““The lance is to be identified with the hero’s father, 
or the fisher king, and the grail, containing the sacramental wafer (oiste), with 
his mother” (32). Indeed Professor Fowler’s analysis is neither so rigid nor so 


‘pat’ as the juxtaposing of these sentences out of context might indicate; yet I 
think some over-simplification remains. The Conte del Graal resembles many 


other romances in being a series of adventures which present in Perceval the 
development of knighthood, in Perceval eventually and in Gauvain the em- 
bodiment of many knightly qualities. These include, between prowess and 
charity, contemporary ideals of loyalty, trothkeeping, succour, and the proper 
behaviour towards women. One can imagine how Perceval’s conduct with the 
maiden of the tent and with Blancheflor (who after several nights in his arms 
remains pucele) may have seemed to the court of Champagne, whose countess 
Marie was patroness not only of Chrétien, but also of Andreas Capellanus, 
chief apologist for the licenses of medieval courtly love. Undoubtedly the poem 
implies criticism and ridicule of the whole of chivalric society as Professor Fowler 
suggests; and its breadth cannot be restricted to the triumph of charity over 
prowess. The knightly virtues, including prowess, remain intact. Gornement 
de Goort prevails upon Perceval to temper prowess with mercy: he and others 
urge Perceval to religious observance. When Perceval is last spoken of in the 
unfinished poem, he had just celebrated Good Friday and done two days 
penance for his sins. The influence of Christianity on chivalry is in process, 
but it can go much further. 

On the whole, Professor Fowler’s interpretation is too definite concerning 
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many aspects where scholarly opinions (doubtless including some of this 
reviewer's) must remain debatable. It makes too systematic, too didactic, and 
too exclusively Christian a poem much of whose charm is its wild and purposeless 
inconsequence and its savage mockery, much of whose power lies in its mystery 
and in the ancient pagan fear of sterility and death that broods over it. But 
for the general reader who insists that all literature should have coherent 
meaning, this study would prove a most attractive companion, which would, 
I hope, stimulate him to further reading in the field. M. T. 
University of British Columbia 


Tue Sir THomas More Circe. By Pearl Hogrefe. The University of Illinois 

Press, Urbana, 1959. pp. 360. $5.75. 

The circle of which Professor Hogrefe writes consists of Erasmus, Colet, Linacre, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, Vives, Lupset, Cardinal Pole, John Rastell, John Heywood 
and several others less well known. It was a circle only in the sense that these 
men knew each other and shared many ideas. Their impact on their age did 
not result from the originality of their ideas but “perhaps from the contrast 
between their intellectual aliveness aud the stagnation of the fifteenth century, 
from their united efforts to transform thought into action, and from their 
skill, oral and written, in expressing their ideas” (6). 

The book is divided into two parts, each of which is subdivided into six 
parallel chapters. Part one treats of (1) nature and the law of nature, a chapter 
of definition, (2) the bases of true nobility, (3) religious reform, (4) law and 
government, (5) education in general, and (6) education of women: love and 
marriage. Part two treats the same ideas as found in the secular drama. The 


plan makes for considerable repetition, and in reading the book one has the | 
feeling that the book is a not radically enough revised Ph. D. dissertation. Miss 
Hogrefe admits her deep indebtedness to Professor Charles Read Baskervill, also 
my teacher, who was interested in the More circle; and it may be that the book 


does not seem to me to present anything new because I heard most the ideas 
from Professor Baskervill and read the same authors nearly thirty years ago. 

Consequently, this is not a book for the specialist in Tudor literature and 
thought. A graduate student will find much interesting general information 
in chapters two through six. The second part of the book is disappointing. 
A good deal of material seems dragged in. Again and again we are told of 
the plays under discussion that the ideas expressed in them have no relation 
to the ideas of the More group (276, 294, 299-304, 306). There is a good deal 
of stretching: we are told that the ideas expressed in Skelton’s Magnificence 
have some (italics are mine) resemblances to the ideas found in Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s The Governour (311). If the author cannot argue for similarity in thinking, 
she finds a connection in the fact that the author used a source known to the 
More group. In this instance, Heywood used Lucian as a source for The Play 
of the Weather, and Erasmus and More were translating Lucian (306). 

Much of the time the writing seems mechanical, almost as if the paragraphs 
came straight out of her card case. There is an excessive amount of summary 
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and quotation. Sometimes the transitional sentences are so naive they are 
funny. I cite only one: “Since the men of the More circle were human beings, 
it is natural that some of them should express an interest in the beauty of the 
human body” (38). 

A good deal of thought, intelligence, an? iabor went into making this book, 
and the result demonstrates that these qualities are not enough to make a 
book come alive. A. A. 


Coitectep Letrers or Samuet TAyLor Coteripce, Vols. III (1807-1814) 
and IV (1815-1819). Edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. Oxford University Press, 
London. pp. lii-1000. $16.80. 

The present volumes are a continuation of Professor Griggs’ edition of 

Coleridge’s letters, the first two volumes of which appeared in 1956. Of the 

580 letters here presented, the text of 84 per cent is based on holographs 

and 6 per cent on transcripts, one-third of the total being printed for the first 

time and 114 of the remaining two-thirds being printed for the first time in 
full. It is hardly necessary to comment on the meticulous and expert care 
which has gone into collecting these letters and preparing them for the printer, 
for Professor Griggs’s character as a Coleridge editor has long since been 
established. Neither is it necessary to comment on the significance of his 
achievement, for the use which has been made of the early volumes is sufficient 


evidence that the edition will make possible a new and sound interpretation 


of Coleridge. 

Something should be said, however, about the introduction to the volumes, 
for here Professor Griggs brings his own rare, if not unique, insight into the 
essential character of the person Coleridge to bear on such problems as the 
addiction to opium and the quarrel with Wordsworth. Having established 
the facts that Coleridge first used opium at Christ’s Hospital and that he had 
become an addict by 1801, Professor Griggs inquires into the reason for the 
addiction. Accepting Coleridge’s explanation that he was driven to opium 
by physical sufferings, Professor Griggs, nevertheless, demonstrates that with 
Coleridge physical sufferings inevitably followed anxieties, the anxieties of 
1799-1801 having to do with domestic unhappiness and love for Sara Hutchin- 
son. The account of the quarrel with Wordsworth is brief and factual, and, 
having concluded that in the main “the separation from Wordsworth proved 
in that it “freed him from servile idolatry and 


, 


to be beneficial to Coleridge,’ 
an unhealthy dependence, and ... put an end to his association with Sara. 
Hutchinson”’ (xliii), Professor Griggs goes on to deal with Coleridge’s relations 
with Byron. The account of these relations is interesting in itself, but it is even 
more interesting in context, for readers will inevitably contrast the magnanimity 
and straightforwardness of Byron’s behavior with the pettiness and stealth of 
Wordsworth’s. The introduction concludes with an illuminating account of 
the genesis of the Biographia, based upon unpublished materials. In every 
respect, Professor Griggs has made a real contribution to Coleridge biography ; 
and, since there is still need for a reliable life of Coleridge, one would like to 
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hope that, when his edition of the letters is completed, Professor Griggs will 
incorporate this introduction into a volume. L. W. 


Mopern GERMAN Drama. By H. F. Garten. Essential Books, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
pp. 272. $6.00. 


In a prefatory note the author admits that this study is neither a comprehensive 
history-of modern German drama nor a portrait gallery of individual play- 
wrights; its aim lies between the two. He defines his intermediate purpose 
as concentration on dramatists who made a “vital impact in their time” 
and who have contributed “in one way or another to the main stream of 
modern German drama,” beyond achieving popular success. While Garten’s 
historical explication of modern German drama is neither brilliant nor un- 
usual, the exposition is more solid than the commonplace formulation of 
intent indicates. 

The author presupposes no acquaintance with the subject as he summarizes 
plots and interprets. The span of time covered is from the beginnings 
of naturalism, with the performance of Gerhart Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnen- 
aufgang in 1889, to the publication of Diirrenmatt’s Der Besuch der alten Dame 
(1956) and Frisch’ Biedermann und Botz (1958), the two Swiss who have domin- 
ated the post-war German stage. H. F. Garten, who is Senior German Master 
at Westminster School in England, is knowledgeable and well-read both in 
the German dr-ma and in the secondary literature, but since he frequently 
succumbs to the temptation of mentioning all the works with which he is 
acquainted, the enumeration of play after play impairs readability. 

The volume will serve as a guide and a reference work rather than as an 
‘interpretive study, particularly since it is the only work in English on the 
modern German drama. H. v. H. 


1HE Mopern GermMaAN Novet: A Mip-TwentietH Century Survey. By 

H. M. Waidson. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. vii-130. $3.50. 

H. M. Waidson’s survey of the modern German novel deals principally with 
the period from 1945 to 1957. The main body of the text is prefaced by a 
brief historical survey of the German novel, from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to 1945, in a chapter which the author calls ‘““The Blurred Edges 
of Realism,” because German fiction has been “‘less firmly rooted in the tradi- 
tions of realism” than have French and English literature. In the field of the 
novel, Waidson is more profound, and more sophisticated, than his fellow 
British Germanist H. F. Garten in the drama; the latter’s Modern German 
Drama was published simultaneously. 

The well-known names, Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse, Franz Kafka, 
Robert Musil, and Hermann Broch dominate the discussion. Waidson’s 
conventional account of Mann’s conversion from political romanticism to 
liberal humanism indicates that he was not familiar with Erich Heller’s The 
Tronic German: A Study of Thomas Mann (1958), in which it is shown that Mann 
was more consistent than we have assumed, writing as a revolutionary in his 
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so-called reactionary period and becoming conservative in his later, so-called 
liberal period. The author seems to esteem another German novelist—he is a 
Viennese—more highly than Thomas Mann: Heimito von Doderer. While his 
artistic superiority is open to question, Doderer is indeed a major literary 
figure who deserves to become better known than he has been. His Déamonen 
(1956), a voluminous novel dealing with the uneasy relationship of illusion 
and reality in the twentieth century, will undoubtedly come to occupy a 
prominent position in the history of the European novel. Waidson rightly 
calls it “‘one of the most outstanding and distinguished modern German novels 
of this century to date.” 

Among the new novelists, Gerd Gaiser and Heinrich B6éll, whose works 
have become increasingly familiar to the English reader, stand out. On the 
whole, however, the years from 1945 to 1957 have not been distinguished. 
In dealing with the contemporary scene, however, the account seems incom- 
plete almost as soon as it appears in print. There are several noteworthy novels 
which postdate the terminal time of the author’s study by just a few months 
or a year. Among them are Homo Faber by Max Fr'sch, Manfred Gregor’s 
Die Briicke, B6\’s Billard um Halb Zehn, and Die Blechtrommel by Giinther Grass, 
whom critics have praised, perhaps too extravagantly, as another Grimmels- 
hausen or Rabelais. 

Discounting the author’s desire to give as great an importance to his subject 
as possible, the study is serious, astute, and well presented. H. v. H. 


Diacocue on Georce Santayana. By Corliss Lamont. Horizon Press Inc., 
New York, 1959. pp. 115. $2.50. 


In this small volume seven former associates of Santayana exchange reminis- 
cences and opinions. The reader who knows even a little of Santayana will be 
impelled to extend his acquaintance, not for knowledge but for the peculiar 
quality of mind that fascinated Harvard undergraduates and that made 
Santayana’s pages the best written in modern philosophy. One is not surprised 
to learn that in lecturing he used virtually no notes, that his manuscripts were 


always in perfect order, and that he paid no attention to reviews of his work. 


Other pecularities are more tantalizing: his dislike of his mother; his fondness 
for athletes (“he always graded them up,” says Professor Kallen, formerly 
Santayana’s assistant); and such a remark as “I hate Nature!” But above all, 
in the conversation of these friends, the magic of Santayana’s conversation 
is suggested: ““The eyes sparkled, there was that slight gurgle, that smile. The 
teeth flash, and then you get asides and askances, and you feel that this man is 
lifting curtains and dropping them.” B. R. McE , Jr. 


Joun Jay CHAPMAN, AN AMERICAN Minp. By Richard B. Hovey. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1959. pp. xii-391. $6.50. 
Even well-read people remember Chapman (1862-1933) chiefly as the young. 


man who atoned for clubbing an acquaintance for a fancied slight by burning 
off his own left hand. Professor Hovey does not deny the melodrama of this 
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episode, or of his nervous breakdowns, his neurotic grief over the drowning 
of his son, his participation in reform politics, his jingoism in World War I, 
his endorsement of the Ku Klux Klan, and his repeated attacks on Harvard. 
Indeed by his chapter titles—‘“The Wine Cup of this Fury,” for example— 
‘Professor Hovey accentuates beyond due proportion the lurid side of this man 
who was born to wealth and endowed with a taste for art and the intellectual 
life. Yet Professor Hovey argues that Chapman is a neglected prophet, “one 
of the country’s greatest letter writers,” and the possessor of ‘‘one of America’s 
finest prose styles.’’ Chapman was little read in his own time, although he was 
much appreciated by such luminaries as William and Henry James. It is 
significant, too, that he was read by such younger men as Herbert Croly, 
founder and editor of the New Republic, and by Robert M. Hutchins. Apprecia- 
tion by such men, however, does not establish a permanent eminence for 
Chapman. Much of his writing is simply erratic and wrong-headed. Much of 
what is best in him is derivative (a great deal from Emerson), and has been 
absorbed by his successors. Chapman’s interest in drama, for all his impatience 
with, pedantry, is largely academic. His lack of interest in Ibsen, and in the 
whole realistic movement of his time, indicates a limited temperament. Profes- 
sor Hovey’s biography is a welcome addition to the understanding of a disting- 
uished minor figure in the cultural history of America, but despite Professor 
Hovey’s efforts, John Jay Chapman will not take a place as a major prophet. 
Chapman shouted for freedom, but too often vitiated his own freedom by 
hyper-sensitivity and ill temper. B. R. McE., Jr. 


THE SUBTLER LANGUAGE 


Tue SusrLter Lancuace. By Earl R. Wasserman. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1959. pp. 361. $6.00. 


Professor Wasserman has, in this work, attempted to find answers to problems 
which arise from the reading of certain poems. He has taken his title from 
Shelley’s lines, “clear, elemental shapes, whose smallest change and subtier 
language within language wrought: the key of truths” (Fly-leaf). While seeking 
the “truths” found in the language of six poems, ““To My Honour’d Friend” 
(epistle to Charlton) by Dryden; “Cooper’s Hill’ by Denham; “Windsor 
Forest” by Pope; and “‘Mont Blanc”, ““The Sensitive Plant’’, and “‘Adonais” 
by Shelley, he has given first a careful explication of the poems, and then has 
attempted to show the various differences between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The earlier century is illustrated by Dryden, Denham, and 
Pope. These poets represent a sort of cosmic view of nature and _ politics. 
While writing of nature (human) they included the thinking of their day on 
the problems of the court.’ Following the “failure of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury and its inclination to confuse discursive statement and emotive terms with 
literature . . .” (172), the author explores the thought that “‘the poet has been 
required to conceive his own structure of order, his own more-than-linguistic 
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syntax, and so to engage that structure that the poetic act is creative both of 
a cosmic system and of the poem made possible by that system”’ (172). Thus the 
author reveals a shift from the eighteenth century poetry based on “‘organiza- 
tional concepts” to the greater freedom of the nineteenth century where men 
such as Shelley develop their own romantic and personal world picture. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Wasserman’s findings in The Subtler Language 
or not, the book is stimulating in thought: The reader will find value in the 
explications and in the breadth of the contrasts between the two centuries of 
literature. W. M. C. 


Tue Sonc or Rotanp. Translated by C. A. Scott-Moncrieff. The University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1959. pp. vii-139. $1.65. 

Ann Arbor Paperbacks has just issued the Song of Roland done in as nearly 
the original meters of the French as is possible. This work was first published 
in 1938 but it has remained too little known. This present publication, it is 
hoped, will have a more proper reading. That is, for the student who wishes 
‘to know what the Chanson de Roland is like in its original language, without 
a reading knowledge of that language, this is the best source to be found. 

The translation of the Roland by A. S. Way in 1895 is in poetry, but no attempt 
was made to even approximate the actual line in French. The translation by 
Isabel Butler in 1904 avoided the whole problem of poetry by the use of prose. 
Scott-Moncrieff, even though he realized the great difficulties of relatively 
exact translation, has been highly successful in preserving the meter as well 
as the spirit of the early French poetry. The great difficulty which had to be 
met was that of rhyme and assonance. The Chanson de Roland is characterized 
by a metrical rhythm; each line of a grouping of lines ends with a vowel sound. 
This differs from English rhyme in that the consonants do not have to carry 
out the sameness of sound. 

This translation leaves the reader with a feeling so close to that produced 
by reading the original French, that it is a pleasant surprise. Indeed, the average 
student who reads the French version must work at the translation and thus is 
likely to miss much of the beauty. This work, which reads rapidly and without 


special effort, removes the labor and yet closely approximates the original. 
This edition is graced by a short introduction by C. K. Chesterton, and is 
followed by a critical note on technique by George Saintbury. The critical 


note is especially valuable to the student who is seeking to understand the 
great poem and the intricacies of the translation. 
It will be well for the student of the epic in translation to read this work. 
And the University of Michigan Press is to be congratulated on the publication. 
W. M. C. 


Poems. By Boris Pasternak. Translated from the Russian by Eugene M. Kayden. 
The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. pp. 194. $3.95. 
A letter from Boris Pasternak to his translator is used as part of a preface to 


the Poems. In it Pasternak says that art is “‘a setting forth of the uniqueness 
of being,” that its “essences and values are symbolic,”’ and that great art must 
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have a “‘sense of all-surpassing, overarching importance to life.”” All these we 
may find in the poems. It is ironic, however, that the political and cultural 
storm which burst around Pasternak has in the public mind obscured his own 
uniqueness as poet. In his own identity, recognized through the poems, he is 
gentle, brooding, hopeful of small significances. He is the quiet man, testing 
the meaning of a moment held in the hand, turning it about with a twist of 
metaphor, fresh and pulsing to the mind. Only a handful of poems are political, 
and these are in general terms that might fit any struggle for an idealized cause. 
On the whole, the poems are not of public squares but of country places, not 
to convince but to discover. In reading the poems, one thinks of Robert Frost— 
the same symbolic use of weather and woods, the interior look at familiar days, 
the deceptive simplicity of statement and form, the personal reshaping of the 
ancient themes of poetry. Hé is the poet who calls into the court-yard, 
“Children!/What century have we outside?” 

The bulk of the poems in this volume was written and published before 1941. 
In them the most vivid impression is that of coming to live where the poet lives 
and finding it quite clearly home. In the natural world there are spring rain- 
storms and winter snows, trains and streets, rooms and lovers known but 
hardly described, friends and artists to admire. A man’s breath is seen on the 
air. There are vivid poems about the revolutions (1905, 1917), a good deal 
more about poetry itself. ““In the Wood”’ (1917) is one of the best of the meta- 
physical poems. Here lovers find their own almost-eternal silence, while the 
great invisible clock of the moving universe (“shimmering in blue’’) keeps time 
to shadows and falling leaves. There are no Christian themes in these first 
poems, only in the later selections from Doctor Zhivago. (One might question 
whether those “‘of Yurii Zhivago”’ are as completely the poems of Pasternak 
as the other works. How closely are the author and Zhivago to be identified ?) 
The last group of poems, dated 1956-1958, are, like the early ones, pastoral, 
affirmative (“this only matters,/Alive, to the end of ends alive!’’), even gay 
(“Summer in the Country”’). 

The recurring themes in Pasternak’s poetry move between poles of storm and 
silence—‘‘Winds, pools of rain.” Storms are of snow, rain, heat, wind—meaning 
also the violence of passion or event. Yet all these lead through to the silence 
after—the pool of rain that holds a star, or the last darkness. Pasternak sees the 
poet as part of this struggle. The last poem in the book, ““The Passing Storm,” 
describes a landscape of renewal: “But more exalted far the poet of power,, 
Who washes clean’ away the dust «nd grime,/When by his art emerge trans- 
formed the harsh/Realities and truths of naked time.’’ One truth is in the 
terrifying attack of self-preserving birds on a pond in the night “‘(Improvisa- 
tion””)—‘“‘screeching black beaks in their savage attack,/ ... While birds of 
the species I-love-you fall back.” If the young were unfed, the hen-birds would 
kill. Truth is also in the inviolable wholeness of life, the web of snow “‘woven 
white and whole,/ Difficult to break,’ or raindrops held on a flower “‘so 
tightly/That a knife won’t cut them apart.” B. S. 
University of Nebraska 
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SHELLEY’s MytuMakinc. By Harold Bloom. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1959. pp. 279. $5.00. 


Mr. Bloom denounces the New Critics for their devaluation of Shelley, yet 
Mr. Bloom is himself a kind of New Critic. He is not interested in the man 
Shelley, and he discusses even “Epipsychidion”’ without reference. to biography. 
“The Man was afflicted by the limiting prejudices of the revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia of his own age, the mythmaker in him was not’’ (102). “Myth” for 
Mr. Bloom is Shelley’s capacity to anticipate the insights of Martin Buber: 
“When Thuu is spoken, there is no thing. 7/:ou has no bounds.’ So convinced 
is Mr. Bloom that Shelley saw into the heart of things and made “thou’s” 
-f them, that he bristles at every critic who has other ideas. Shelléy’s “The 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” Prometheus Unbound, and ‘‘Epipsychidion’’ he 
says are not Platonic, as has been traditionally thought; he gives few reasons 
for this opinion, and he never discusses ““Adonais,’’ which most certainly is 
Platonic. The allegorical interpretations of Grabo Mr. Bloom considers irre- 
levant. The “‘prose Shelley” is also irrelevant. Though Shelley was a profoundly 
religious poet, Mr. Bloom thinks he was wholly anti-Christian. The most 
strategic contribution of the book is the idea that Shelley can be approached 
as a poet in the succession of Spenser, Blake, and Yeats. The insights in his 
study—and they are many—-are hampered by incessant digression, and a 
kind of bustling, over-persuasive complexity. In his acknowledgements Mr. 
Bloom thanks an assistant for ‘‘assembling my disordered text.’’ Unfortunately, 
this is a function which an author delegates at his peril. B. R. McE., Jr. 


READING FINNEGANS WAKE. By Frances Motz Boldereff. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
N.Y., 1959. pp. 282. $7.50. 


. This book is a work of love by one who believes that Joyce will replace Homer 


in the hearts of men: 


I know that Homer has been worshipped by intelligent men from 
all countries for hundreds of years and yet I dare believe that the 
day will come when Joyce will displace him; he is so full of new 
beauty, so persuasive, so fully understanding of all the depth of 
woe of modern man, so saintlike in his command over his appetites, 
so unbelievably delicate in his humor when his heart is most broken, 
that I believe a, band of followers will turn to him for nurture through- 
out the next two thousand years, to find in him the only sustenance 
which can fertilize our aridity, so false and dead are our present 


allegiances, 


Despite such occasional extravagances Miss Boldereff’s study will be useful 
to readers of Finnegan. She provides a section-by-section reading of the novel— 
she calls it a poem—which is a good introduction to it and against which 
future readers may want to check their own results. The second part of the 
book is a valuable glossary, running to 282 pages, of words and phrases per- 
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taining to the life of Ireland found in Finnegan. There is also an interesting 
chapter on the OLLAVE, the chief poet of ancient Ireland, because the author 
asserts that Joyce was writing “‘in a method established a thousand years 
before his birth in Ireland and he has as a poet the characteristics of the land 
of his birth” (2). She believes, further, that Joyce was following the rhetorical 
tradition of the ancient poems and attempts, by a series of quotations, to 
demonstrate the point (21, 28). The thesis is an interesting one but too briefly 
and not convincingly presented. None of the traits are too exceptional to be 
found in the writings of Pater and Cardinal Newman and other writers known 
to have influenced Joyce. A chapter on the history of Ireland is too brief to 
be of much use. In the section on the structure of the book, Miss Boldereff 
traces Joyce’s debts to Yeats and Biake. 

The end papers consist of useful maps of Ireland and Dublin; the printing 
is distinguished. ‘There is a typographical error on page 90. A.A. 


Maruitpa. By Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Edited by Elizabeth Nitchie. Univer- 
’ sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. pp. xv-104. $4.00. 

This is the first appearance of the only story which Mary Shelley completed. 
Publication of the novelette has been delayed, it appears, chiefly because 
manuscripts relating to it, distributed, as they are, in four places, have only 
recently become accessible to scholars. The present edition is a scholar’s 
edition, with introduction, notes, and the opening pages of a rough draft of 
the novelette, entitled The Fields of Fancy. The introduction deals with the 
various manuscripts, the nature of variations, the dating of the work, and 
Mary’s personal involvement in the story. The notes are largely rough colla- 
tions. The text in the main follows Mary Shelley’s manuscript, even to the 
point of misspellings and faulty punctuation. In every respect Mathilda seems 
to have had excellent editorial care. 

The novelette itself recounts Mathilda’s devotion to her father, his unnatural 
love for her, his consequent suicide, and the misery and torment of personal 
guilt which bring her own life to a premature end. As a story, Mathilda has 
serious flaws. For example, the reader is supposed to understand that the 
heroine’s feelings are-innocent and that her torment is the knowledge of her 
father’s incestuous love for her, but modern readers will feel that her real 
torment is her incestuous love for him. Moreover, Mathilda’s friendship with 
the poet, Woodville, which occupies perhaps a third of the book, has nothing 
whatever to do with the main action. The fact remains that the morbidity 
of the theme, combined with the intensity of passion of the language, obscures 
many of the flaws, so that, although Mathilda is not a great novel, it is also not 
an uninteresting one. L. W. 


Tue Ipyiis or THEeocritus In ENGLIsH Verse. Translated by W. Douglas P. 
Hill. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 120. $2.50. 


Since the edition of A.S.F. Gow which appeared in 1950, Theocritus has once 
again claimed the attention of classical scholars, more for the difficulties 
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inherent in the transmitted text than for the poetry itself. For this reason this 
translation, based on Gow’s text, is especially welcome as a means of bringing 
to the attention of the general reader a pastoral poet who exerted great in- 
fluence on Vergil, Chenier, Spenser, Tennyson, Ronsard, and other writers 
of bucolic verse. The book includes all of Theocritus’ pieces, including those 
of doubtful authenticity, plus three poems of Bion: the Lament for Adonis and 
fragments 10 and 13. Hill has translated Theocritus’ dactylic hexameters into 
a variety of meters, often employing various shifts of meter within the same 
poem to make changes in mood. Sometimes this method is extremely effective 
in relieving the monotony or in conveying the shifting emotional pitch, although 
in the singing-contest poems it fails to convey an idea of Theocritus’ strophic 
arrangement. The translation is pedestrianly literal and, in its use of “‘ye’s,” 
“thou’s,” etc., strangely old-fashioned for 1959. Although the rendering is 
frequently sonorous and apt, there are occasional infelicities such as in Idyll III: 


Two kids has the nanny I’m keeping for thee 

Which Mermnon’s dark handmaid doth covet, and see! 
If she begs it again, I'll give it her yet, 

Since ‘thou playest ever the arch coquette! 


The book contains no notes so that the translator has occasionally condensed 
or expanded for the sake of clarity. Several of the poems are expurgated 
without comment and Hill omits lines 49-52 in Idyll VIII to avoid the lacuna. 

There is an introduction of less than one page, concerning Theocritus and 
Bion, in which the reader is referred to Gow’s edition for further information. 
The general reader will doubtless wish that Hill had seen fit to include some 
helpful notes and background material in his own work. 

The book is beautifully printed on heavy paper and is almost entirely free 


from typographical errors. In short, although many may continue to prefer 


the poetic prose of Gow’s translation, the preserit work should appeal to scholar 
and nonspecialist alike for its readability and charm. G. F. O. 


Tue Ipiom oF THE PEOPLE. ENGLISH TRADITIONAL VeERsE. Edited from the 
manuscripts of Cecil 7. Sharp by James Reeves. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. xii-244. $4.50. 


An important attribute of modern civilization is the gradual disappearance 
of that ‘segment in populations, once the majority, clearly distinguishable as 
simple rustics,” or just “the folk.’’ Of this change, the 


99 66 


“a sturdy peasantry, 
causes involve most of social history over the last two or more centuries; and 
the results, obviously, are both good and bad. On the negative side, nothing 
is more regrettable and ultimately irrevocable than the decline of peasant 
arts and crafts, including what is our present concern, the fading from popular 
memory of folk poetry and folk song. 

Fortunately, during the same period or since the early 18th century, varied 
impulses, antiquarian, sentimental, nationalistic, and increasingly scholarly, 
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have generated a movement, itself by no means of folk origin, to record and 
preserve this part of racial heritage. In his lengthy introduction to The Idiom 
of the People, Mr. Reeves gives an admirable sketch of the movement in Great 
Britain and a detailed description of the career or, more particularly, the 
methods of the greatest of English folk song collectors, Cecil Sharp (1859-1924). 
The text which follows presents 115 songs selected by Mr. Reeves from the 
Sharp mss. in Clare College, Cambridge. 

Sharp’s industry was prodigious. Besides publishing (alone or in collabora- 
tion) some three dozen books of or about folk music, his unpublished remains 
occupy 50 volumes, including 2356 pages of English: song texts (mainly from 
Somerset) and 1018 pages of American song texts (mainly from the Appala- 
chians) plus many more pages of tunes, notes, etc. Though he and most of his 
fellow collectors were principally musicians, Sharp was an exceedingly careful 
transcriber of both tunes and words. Mr. Reeves, not being a musician, is 
apparently not greatly alarmed that, in published versions at least, Sharp 
sometimes regularized out the unpremeditated freedom of folk melody, added 
traditionally diatonic accompaniments making the tonalities what in the 
original they were not, and produced effects of suave and ‘dated’ elegance 
which dispelled many timeless beauties of a communal art. Quoting the bio- 
graphy by Fox Strangways and Maud Karpeles, Mr. Reeves gives the story 
of Sharp’s first transcription (in 1903) from Rev, C. L. Marson’s gardener, 
John England. The song, as it happened, was The Seeds of Love (p. 194). 


Sharp whipped out his notebook, took down the tune, and after- 
wards persuaded John to give him the words. He went off and 
harmonized the song, and that same evening it was sung at a choir 


supper by Mattie. Kay, Sharp accompanying. The audience was 
delighted ; as one said, it was the first time that the song had been put 
into eveningdress. John was proud, but doubtful about the ‘evening- 


dress’; there had been no piano to fis song. 


What does disturb Mr.:Reeves and may be regarded as the chief raison 
d’étre of his book is that, although Sharp transcribed the words of his songs 
(and often several variant versions) faithfully, he and other editors were 
forced to bowdlerize them for publication. ‘““The conventions of our less delicate 
and more dishonest time,”’ said C. L. Marson (in introducing Folk Songs from 
Somerset, ed. Marson and Sharp, 1904 et seq.) ““demand such treatment... 
and we plead compulsion and not desire in these alterations.”” As a sample, 
the version of Foggy Dew on the left below is the original Sharp took down 
on Dec. 23, 1903; the version on the right is the revision by Marson for the 
above collection, 


One night as I lay on my bed One night as I lay in my bed, 

As I iay fast asleep As I lay fast asleep 

A pretty maid came to my bedside My pretty love seemed to come to my head 
Most bitterly she did weep And bitterly she did weep. 
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She wrung her hand and she tore her hair She wrung her hands and she tore her hair 
Crying asking what shall I do? Crying, asking: What shall I do? 
Come into my bed my fair pretty maid For they say the love that menfolk bear 
For fear of the foggy dew, dew, dew Dries off like the foggy dew, dew, dew. 


For fear of the foggy dew. 
Watch on dear Love, the lee long night, 


So there they laid all that long night And the morning will be here; 

Till daylight did appear Then rise pretty maid and don’t be afraid 
Come rise pretty maid and don’t be afraid Men love, be it mist or clear. 

For the foggy dew is gone, gone, gone So dry your eyes and kiss me dear 


For the foggy dew is gone. As once you used to do: 
For the only cold that you need fear 


I never told her all her faults Is the’chill of the foggy dew, dew, dew, 
And I never intend so to do Is the chill of the foggy dew. 


But there’s many a time I’ve rolled her 
in my arms She dried her eyes and the gay sun shone, 
For fear of the foggy dew, dew, dew And the world grew green in the blue. 
For fear of the foggy dew . For the last of the foggy dew was gone 
The last of the foggy dew. 
But love was there in the mist and shine 
The old love, wonder and new. 
O fie, pretty maid, to let eyes like thine 
Be dimmed by the Foggy dew, dew, dew, 
By fear of the foggy dew. 


That we have now passed beyond such squeamishness is apparent in the fact 
that Mr. Reeve’s texts are all ‘originals’; and the latest version of Foggy Dew 
(Source uncertain) as recorded by Petér Pears and Benjamin Britten, substitutes 
for the parallel lines above: “She sighed, she cried, she damn near died . . : 
So I hauled her into bed and I covered up her head.” 

The 115 poems Mr. Reeves presents have been most carefully edited and 
are accompanied by good textual notes. That in many cases he has himself 
constructed composite versions out of the original variants will add to the 
general reader’s enjoyment even if it lessens the scholarly usefulness of the book. 
For both scholarly and artistic reasons, it is greatly to be regretted that neither 
Sharp nor most other students of folk-song (including Mr. Reeves) have 
concerned themselves with the beautiful dialects of rustic speech in which 
the words lived. Bobby Burns in standard English would not be Burns. As 
Mr. Reeves is planning “‘a great future study”’ based on the Sharp mss., it is 
strongly suggested that he collaborate with a good dialect geographer and a 
good musician. 

Cecil Sharp lived too soon and almost too late: too soon to have had our 
conveniently portable recording machines at his disposal, and almost too 
late to capture a rapidly dying art. “Most of these singers” says Mr. Reeves, 
“‘were in their sixties or seventies, and for a long time many had not been 
called upon to remember the songs of their youth. It is obvious that their 
memories often failed, or brought to the surface a confused or fragmentary 
version of something that had once been clear and complete.” Most of them 
are now dead. ‘ M. T. 
University of British Columbia 
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WAYS OF FAITH 


Ways OF FAITH. By John A. Hutchison and James Alfred Martin, Jr. The Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1960. pp. v-597. $5.75. 


Good textbooks, designed to introduce the subject of religion in a general 
survey course, must have two attributes. First, adequate coverage of the major 
religions of the world must be provided. Second, since so wide a field is to be 
introduced that the discussion of each religion must be brief, the text should 
be written in a manner to encourage further reading in the subjects discussed. 
In both respects, this is a good book. 

Written by John A. Hutchinson, Professor of Religion at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and James Alfred Martin, Jr., Danforth Professor of Religion in Higher 
Education at Union Theological Seminary, the book introduces Confucianism, 
Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity. The divisions of 
Christianity and Judaism are also discussed—not omitting the often neglected 
Karaites. Quite obviously there are places where individual readers will feel 
that important aspects of one religion or another are omitted. For example, 
nothing is drawn from the texts from Ugarit which have provided information 
concerning Canaanite Religion, so important for the understanding of the 
prophetic literature of the Old Testament. The Dead Sea community of Jews 
is mentioned, but the bibliography contains no reference to materials pertaining 
to Qumram. The coverage of the religions of China is, perhaps, too shallow. 
However, these criticisms must be treated as minor in view of the scope of 
the book. 

Does the book encourage further research and reading? To this question 
an unqualified “yes” must be given in answer. The opening chapter, ““What 
is Religion,” is one of the best-written sections of the book. Students who can 
read through it and not be driven to seek out additional information about 
some of the issues discussed shouldn’t be it in a class on religion. A capable 
teacher should be able to conduct exciting class discussions using this book 
as a guide, for attention is given to history, doctrinal concepts, and devotional 
practices of the various faiths. The fact that a second edition of this volume has 
been printed signifies, no doubt, its popularity. G. A. L. 


RELIGION IN PLaTo AND Cicero. By John E. Rexine. Philosophical Library, 


N.Y. pp. 72. $2.75. 


This very short essay examines the religious ideas of Plato’s Laws and of Cicero’s 
De Legibus. The author quotes the relevant texts (Greek texts in English only, 
Latin in the original) and makes a few comments, particularly directed toward 
comparing Greek and Roman religious practice with the theories of these 
two philosophers. A final chapter on Plato’s attitude toward poetry serves as a 


sort of appendix. 
Since the book consists mainly of quotations and summaries of the opinions 
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of Plato and Cicero, it has the value of a report rather than of an original 
piece of work. No attempt is made to interpret the philosophy of religion of 
the two philosophers in terms of its wider significance, and no conclusions are 
offered, beyond a few platitudes at the end of each chapter. This work does 
not pretend to be an original contribution to learning but may have some 
utility as a collection of texts. P. M. 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT Past. By jack Finegan. Princeton University Press, 


Princeton. pp. xxxvii-638. $10.00. 


Students of the history of the Ancient Near East are hard pressed to keep pace 
with the new knowledge coming from archeological excavations, the trans- 
lation of ancient documents, and the re-evaluation of datings and calendar 
systems. In a rare combination of data derived from the scientific study of 
history, archeology, and religion, the new edition of this book provides a 
one-volume encyclopedia of fact and interpretation. 

Its importance is reflected in the fact that, since the first edition appeared 


in 1949, it has beeen translated into Japanese, Italian, and Dutch. A special 
issue in Braille has been prepared for the blind. 

The revised edition follows the same organizational plan as the original 
edition. Beginning with the archeological history of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
then developing the history of Palestine from the stone age into the Christian 
era, the book concludes with discussions of manuscript finds, the catacombs, 
sarcophagi, and ancient churches. Much new and valuable information has 
been incorporated into the revised edition. The excavations’of Gibeon, Shiloh, 
Tell en-Nasbeh, Shechem, Tirzah, and other sites have been added. There 
is new information on Jericho, made available through the excavations of Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon. Of course, the Dead Sea Scrolls are given a prominent 
place, and the voluminous material on this subject is neatly and clearly sum- 
marized. An excellent discussion of ancient calendar systems as they relate 
to Biblical chronology has been added, with a helpful analysis of the calendars 
of the Book of Jubilees, and of the Qumran community. Other changes in the 
new edition include the use of new translations for some of the texts, the exten- 
sion of footnotes to incorporate recent publications, and the addition of new 
photographic plates. 

Only in one or two places does this reviewer believe the book could have 
been improved without adding measurably to its bulk. Photographs of artists’ 
reconstructions of ancient sites should be included. The earthy mound in plate 
19, representing the ruins of the ziggurat at Ur, the rather uninspiring view of 
the ruins of the stables at Megiddo (Plate 65), or the meager remains of the 
synagogue at Capernaum (Plate 111), convey no impression of the buildings 
which once occupied these sides. Companion pictures of the scenes as portrayed 
by artists working from the material remains, would help the reader to visualize 
buildings as they must have been. 

One other minor point is concerned with the important footnote (13) 
on radio-carbon dating. Because so many people have only vague understanding 
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of this relatively new dating process, the significance of stable carbon 12, 
which is taken into the living organism in a fixed ratio to carbon 14, and which 
does not diminish as does unstable carbon 14, needs to be mentioned. It is 
only by measuring the amount of carbon 12 remaining in the organism that 
the amount of carbon 14 originally absorbed can be determined. 

This one-volume gold mine of information on the . nt Near East, a 
standard text book in seminaries and universities, belong the bookshelf 
of every informed reader interested in the study of history. G. A. L. 


THe Otp TestamMent AS Worp oF Gop. By Sigmund Mowinckel. Abingdon 
Press, N.Y. pp. 144. $2.75. 


The title of this book should have been “The Old Testament is the Word of 
God.”” Dr. Sigmund Mowinckel approaches his work with the conviction 
that the problem of the Old Testament as word of God must be considered 
only from “‘a positive Christian standpoint” (20). The solution of the “problem” 
is, therefore, predetermined. 

In some instances the scholarship of this famous Norwegian teacher shines 
through—particularly in the chapter entitled “Poetry, Secular and Sacred 
Legend, Myth.” For the most part, however, the writing is of a homiletic 
expository nature, characterized by the Heilsgeschichte point of view. 

The book is designed for those within the Christian Church. Its aim is to 
convince those already convinced. 

The text reads smoothly, and, because this reviewer does not read Norwegian, 
he assumes that Dr. Bjornard’s translation is accurate. G. A. &, 


Tue Letrers TO THE RoMANs: A ComMENTARY. By Emil Brunner. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. pp. 168. $3.50. 


Paul’s Letter to the Romans has been a favorite of the theologians for centuries. 
In a real sense it provoked the Protestant Reformation, and the commentaries 
on it by Calvin and Luther are classics in the field of its theological exposition. 
In our own time it was Karl Barth’s Rémerbrief which did much to reverse the 
direction of Protestant theology. Earlier this year the John Knox Press issued 
a translation of Barth’s A Shorter Commentary on Romans, which is a mature work, 
and is not to be confused with his earlier commentary. For some years now 
we have had Nygren’s Commentary on Romans. Now Brunner’s volume must be 
added to the list of lively theological commentaries. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for offering this new volume, although 
the work itself is over twenty years old. It not only provides a basis for compari- 
son with the other works but also gives insight into the theology of Paul which 
is both brief and helpful. The volume is well adapted for use in Bible study 
groups, since it includes an appendix on some of Paul’s leading theological 
ideas. Theologians will note the interesting divergences between Barth and 
Brunner. Again it becomes apparent that, although Brunner may be the more 
correct exegete, he lacks the more radical penetration of the strange genius 
of Basel. Brunner is so predictable that he verges on dullness, while Barth— 
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although he may finally be wrong—at least drives his readers to contemplate 
new possibilities for understanding what Paul may yet be saying to us. 
McCormick Theological Seminary Jj. E. B. 


SPECULATION AND REVELATION IN THE AGE OF CHRISTIAN PHiILosopHy. By 
Richard Kroner. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1959. pp. 269. $6.00. 


Our age is losing its historical consciousness. We have forgotten the significance 
of the fact that for sixteen hundred years western philosophy has been written 
by men who have lived in a Christian culture and who have been serious 
students of the Bible. How, then, can we understand why the classical philos- 
ophers wrote as they did, or what they intended to say? Even more, how can 
we expect genuine philosophy (authentic synoptic vision) from minds that are 
overloaded with scientific and discursive abstractions, that are illiterate in 
the Christian scriptures, and that no longer have a sympathetic understanding 
of the principles and values which entered Europe from the Near East and gave 
to it a manner of thought and life different from that of Greece? Professor 
Kroner’s proposal to write an interpretation of the history of philosophy, in 
three volumes, from the Christian point of view is, consequently, a useful 
undertaking. This second volume has peculiar interest because it covers the 
period between the invasion oi Europe by Christianity and the modern scientific 
revolution. Unfortunately, the author gives his own endorsement to the grave 
error that stems from Thomism and has haunted philosophy ever since; an 
error from which thought since Kant has been attempting to escape. This is the 
error of confusing the Greek idea of philosophy as the way to gain an integrated 
consciousness, with the manner in which the Greeks pursued it. Consequently, 
for Kroner, “philosophy” is Greek philosophy, and Christian thought and 
truth are something else. What he proposes is a dichotomy of possibility and a 
pair of alternatives between which we must choose. We can either be a thinker 
“not committed to recognize anything as true except that which has undergone 
the scrutiny of his intellect,” or a believer who “submits to revelation of 
tradition without rational examination” (14). This is, fortunately, an over- 
simplification which fails to note that “reason” has two distinct meanings: 
it can mean logical discourse based on scientific data or conceptual dialectic; 
or it can mean critically tested “‘reasonableness,”’ which is quite different. 
Kroner seems to want to appropriate the latter meaning exclusively for Christ- 
ianity and to identify it with a doctrine of absolutely unique revelation. It is not 
clear that this is what New Testament epistemology stood for. At any rate, his 
proposed dichotomy is inconclusive because it is not inclusive. Aside from this 
limitation of outlook, this book serves a very fruitful purpose. W. L. 


Tue Rippie or Roman Cartuonicism. By Jaroslav Pelikan. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1959. pp. 272. $4.00. 


Such is the ignorance revealed in most books by Protestants about modern 
Roman Catholicism that one might be excused for suspecting them of having 
been specially commissioned by the Vatican. This is a notable exception: well 
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written, it is not only reliable but so temperate in tone that some Roman 
controversialists might well be surprised that it does not strike even harder. 
The strength of the author lies in his thorough understanding of Roman 
doctrine and the insight he easily communicates to the intelligent general 
reader. He is on less sure ground in attacking the sentimentality of popular 
devotion in the modern Unreformed Church, for here the latter has such a 
formidable competitor that a tu quogue must fall only too easily from her lips. 

Dr. Pelikan makes some excellent points; e.g., that “no orthodox Christian 
tradition...demands less of an intellectual surrender than Rome,” and that 
the so-called “liberal Protestant” theology was really an attempt to be as 
half-hearted as Rome “under Protestant auspices.”” He is well aware that 
Protestantism is nonsense except to the extent that it is the One Indivisible 
Church that is reformed. He sees that our holy Fathers, Saint Martin of 
Wittenberg and Saint John of Geneva, would prefer even modern Rome to 
much that passes under the Protestant label. 

The charms and blemishes of Rome, her splendor and her shabbiness, are 
fairly portrayed in this welcome and admirable book; but since it is a reviewer’s 
task to criticize a good book as well as praise its merits, the following points may 
be noted. It would have been useful for readers of this book to have been 
told more clearly that the Immaculate Conception was opposed by the most 
“‘official’’ of the doctores ecclesiae, who preferred, on excellent theological grounds, 
a doctrine of pre-natal sanctification which Pius IX could not have been 
expected to understand. To say the least, such pabulum is useful for keeping 
the canes domini at heel in controversy. Moreover, the significance of the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility is obscured for lack of attention to the ex sese clause whence 
its principal virulence is derived. A detail should also be noted: Franciscans 
are not monks; they are friars (e.g., p. 148). Misprints, especially in the Index, 
are excessive: e.g., ““Pious’’ for Pius, “‘Maritan” for Maritain; ‘“Daniélou” for 
Daniélou, “‘Macauley” for Macaulay, ‘‘Melchizidek” for Melchizedek, and 
“bapteme”’ for baptéme. These are .trivia; but they should be corrected in 
the future edition that such a good book deserves. 

Though Dr. Pelikan’s book is successfully aimed at the general reader, it 
is amply provided with notes which the more scholarly will appreciate. This 
is a book to be warmly recommended to all who wish to understand the gran- 
deur of the scale of modern Roman departure from Catholic orthodoxy. 

G. MacG. 


Corpus Curist1: THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH ACCORDING TO THE REFORMED 
TRapiTI0on. By Geddes MacGregor. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. pp. 302. 
$5.00. 


This book has already received several favorable reviews, and I intend to add 
another to the list. Although the book will appeal especially to Presbyterians 
and others who stand within the Reformed tradition, the London Daily Telegraph 
rightly comments upon the volume’s worth in connection with current ecumen- 
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ical studies, and in Chapter I we find a brief discussion of the Lutheran, 
Anglican, and Separatist views of the Church. 

Professor MacGregor is correct in pointing out that “‘it was not till after the 
Reformation that discussion of the nature of the Church began to take as 
theological a form as discussion of the nature of Christ had taken before St. 
Augustine was born” (3). This is not to say that there was a lack of Church- 
consciousness “mong early Christians, but it is to say that, in our modern 
discussions concerning the nature of the Church, we must often return to a 
study of the Reformation. Accordingly, Part I is strongly historical, with 
chapters on ““The Medieval Background,” “Calvin,” “Ecclesia Scoticana,’’ and 
**The Seventeenth-Century Scottish Divines.”’ Although the chapter on Calvin 
is very good indeed, the other three are perhaps more noteworthy in that 
they deal with areas less familiar to Americans. 

Part II consists of several theological and Biblical essays oriented around 
the Reformed understanding of the Church. These scholarly studies, with their 
many technical footnotes, are certainly not written for “tiny tots,” but they 
are well worth any effort that might be put forth to understand them. Reformed 
doctrine is a fine corrective to the individualism which often characterizes 
the American scene. Here is a rich heritage which goes far behind American 
frontier religion with its untheological and emotional concerns. C. M. N. 


Gop’s ImaGe AND Man’s Imacrination. By Erdman Harris. Scribner’s, N.Y. 
pp. xiv-236. $3.50. 


The thesis of this book centers about a study of the truth of religious concepts 
and their implications. Dr. Harris suggests that some thinkers seek to place 
God and his gifts to man “lower in the scale of values than the highest actually 
encountered in experience” (34). Conflicting terms to express man’s belief 
in a supreme Being need not be considered as confusion. ‘‘God is graciously 
shedding his light’ upon our existence; different stained glass windows transmit 
differing amounts of that light to the dark interior of life’s cathedral” (52-53). 
God does not reveal himself beyond the intelligence of any individual or nation. 
Consequently, we shall always have various beliefs and modes of worship 
suitable to the different personalities and their understanding. As Guyan, 
the French philosopher, observed: a divergence of religious beliefs is a “sign 
of healthy moral life.”” Uniformity, he noted, would be “‘highly detrimental; 
it would cease to express life.” M. G. 


Tue Buinp Sezr: Georce Matueson. By John Crew Tyler. Philosophical 
Library, New York. pp. ix-175. $4.75. 


George Matheson is best known for his hymn, ““O Love, That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go.” However, he was the author of over thirty volumes, although he 
was blind since the age of nineteen. He was a prominent Scottish theologian 
and preacher, well known for that rare virtue of being able to unite devotional 
thought with intellectual ideas. Matheson observed that, if devotion is to be 


kept pure, it is necessary to employ ideas as well as feelings.‘““To behold the 
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beauty,” he said, “without inquiring is mere sentiment; to inquire without 
beholding the beauty is mere criticism; perfect faith unites both” (120). 
Matheson not only gave such advice but used it wisely in his writings, often 
by a play on a seemingly hopeless dialectic, but, like Hegel or the method 
employed by Beethoven, he would resolve the dissonant elements into a pleasing 
spiritual cadence, ‘“‘the master idea with which he set out.” 

This is challenging reading and needed today, when conflicts are not always 
resolved by worth while means. M. G. 


THe Major RELIGIONS OF THE Wor.p. By Marcus Bach. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville and N.Y. pp. 128. $1.00. 


During the past twenty-five years, growing interest in the religions of mankind 
has been apparent in America. Often the interest finds its first expression among 
high school students who are curious about the beliefs of others. Here is a 
book which could serve those seeking a simple, uncomplicated guide to the 
major faiths of the world. 

Dr. Marcus Bach, Associate Director and Professor of the School of Religion, 
University of Iowa, writes as an expert in the field of world religions. The 
conversational tone of the book, lightened by accounts of personal interviews 
with representatives of the different faiths, makes fascinating reading. At the 
same time Dr. Bach conveys a good deal of information about the history and 
development of the various religions and about the major tenets of the different 
faiths. 

The religions discussed include Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Christianity. At the 
beginning of each chapter, a glossary of terms used in the religion under dis- 
cussion is provided. The closing chapter, “Your Religion and You,” makes 
clear the author’s own Christian convictions. 

It would be pedantic to say that Dr. Bach oversimplifies the problems 
involved in the study of world religion, for his volume was not prepared for 


scholars. He does enable the reader to appreciate the dynamic aspects of the 


various faiths. As a first book in the study of world religions, it is most suitable. 


G. A. L. 
THEOLOGY AND BEYOND 


Tue History oF Rewicions: Essays In MetHopo.Locy. Edited by Mircea 
Eliade and Joseph M. Kitagawa. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
pp. xi-163. $5.00. 

The development of a methodology for the study of the history of religions is 

a pressing concern. Dedicated to the memory of Joachim Wach, a great 

teacher of world religions, this volume contains eight essays by eminent scholars 

addressed to various aspects of the theme. An excellent preface is provided by 

Jerald C. Brauer, Dean of the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 

of Chicago. 

In the first essay Joseph M. Kitagawa of the University of Chicago, co-editor 
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of this book, traces the history of the teaching of religions in America. The 
problems encountered in the development of a methodology lie not only in 
the improvement of the various disciplines involved in such a study but in the 
cultural orientation of Westerr. scholars, who tend to interpret Eastern religious 
outlooks in terms of western concepts. 

Wilfred Cantwell Smith, W. M. Birks Professor of Comparative Religions at 
McGill University, discusses new developments in the study of religion. From 
the process of gathering, organizing, and analyzing data about religion, the 
emphasis has moved to the significance of encounter with those who are 
adherents of the various faiths. Such a step tends toward the recognition of the 
“essentially human quality” of the subject matter and involves the student in 
a “dialogue”’ situation. The importance of such an approach lies not only in 
the acquisition of deeper insights into religious belief but may point the way 
to human reconciliation. 

The complementary aspects of religious phenomenology and history are 
indicated by Raffaele Pettazzoni, Professor of History of Religions at the 
University of Rome, in a study entitled ““The Supreme Being: Phenomeno- 
logical Structure and Historical Development.” Jean Daniélou of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris writes of the relationship between phenomenology of religions 
and the pliilosophy of religion. 

Mircea Eliade, Chairman of the History of Religions field at the Federated 
ip gical F \culty of the University of Chicago and co-editor of this volume, 
pro. ‘ay, “Methodological Remarks on the Study of Religious Sym- 
bolism.*’ 1 u0se familiar with the numerous writings of Professor Eliade will 
find much that is familiar in the discussion of the way in which the religious 
symbol may reveal an aspect of being not discernible on the level of immediate 
experience, and may have existential value. 

Other essays include ““The Notion of ‘Real Elite’ in Sociology and in History” 
by Louis Massignon, French historian and orientalist, and ““On Understanding 
Non-Christian Religions” by Ernst Benz of the University of Marburg. 

The essay by Professor Friedrich Heiler of the University of Marburg, 
entitled ““The History of Religions as a Preparation for the Co-operation of 
Religions” forms a fitting closing for this volume. The belief in one God, 
Dr. Heiler believes, should bring the recognition that all men belong to one 
another, and should lead to mutual respect among peoples. In setting forth 
areas where unity could be manifested among adherents of “high religions,” 
Dr. Heiler does not ignore the elements stressing particularism in these same 
religions. However, he points out that great religious leaders have recognized 
the necessity of rising above deep-rooted prejudices to the awareness of the 
close intimate re!tionship that exists between religions. “If the religions thus 
learn to understand one another and cooperate, they will contribute more to 
the realization of humanity and thereby to world peace than all the noteworthy 
efforts of politics” (158). 

As a significant contribution to the field of the study of the history of religions, 
this volume is highly recommended. G. A. L. 
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Tue Lire AND Times oF HeERop THE Great. THe Later Herons. Both by 
Stewart Perowne. Abingdon Press, N.Y. and Nashville. pp. 186; pp. xvi-216. 
$5.50; $6.50. 


Few history books are as thoroughly readable and exciting as these companion 
volumes on Herod. Although nonscholarly as far as documentation of evidence 
is concerned and written by one who is not a professional historian, they are, 
nevertheless, an accurate and penetrating introduction to an era that resulted 
in the most tragic national suicide ever committed. 

The two volumes cover a period of one hundred and forty-six years; that is: 
_73 B.C. to A.D. 73, which is approximately the time that Antipater the Idumean 
and his more or less illustrious progeny governed Palestine under the Romans. 
Of these descendants the one who distinguished himself above all the others, 
yet suffered the fate of gross misrepresentation, is Herod the Great; and it is 
to him that the first volume is devoted. In using his sources—which, of course, 
are essentially the works of Josephus—Perowne has carefully dissolved the 
accretions of propaganda and prejudice in an effort to lay bare the evidence 
and allow it to demonstrate why the epithet, “the Great,” became affixed to 
this Herod’s name. The result is an acute analysis of the man’s eminence: 
as a political genius who gained the respect and friendship of the greatest Romans 
of his day, and as a builder who outconstructed everyone else with the finest 
edifices of his time; but also of the man’s deplorable weakness which perennially 
burst into domestic disaster and doomed the dynasty he endeavored to establish. 
Perowne has set all these events into the wider context of 1ae Roman empire. 

In the second volume the reader is introduced to the sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons of Herod the Great, who off and on ruled various parts of 
Palestine under Roman authority until the tragic grand finale of a.p. 70. 
The most absorbing part of this book may well be the graphic account of the 
siege and devastation of Jerusalem by the Roman legions under the able 
generalship of Titus. 

The reader will never cease to be impressed by the author’s perceptive 
analysis of the political situation of these years and of the characters who 
move across this stage of history. Perowne knows his subject well, and the fact 
that he has been employed by the British Civil Service in Palestine and other 
parts of the Mediterranean world has considerably enhanced his work in terms 
of equipping him with that keener understanding that is derived from personal 
experience in the geography and archeology of the scene. At times, one wonders 
whether conscious or unconscious associations with contemporary politics on the 
international scene—perhaps especially in the Middle East—are not detectable. 
But be that as it may, ancient historians, aside from Josephus, as well as poets 
are cited whenever they can-add meaning to the picture that is being presented. 
Both volumes are filled with good photographic illustrations. In conclusion 
it can be said that anyone who reads these works will profit from them, whether 
layman, student, or teacher, and whether his foremost interest is historical 
or religious. H. C. W. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE MAkinG. By Geddes MacGregor. J. P. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. pp. 447. $6.00. 


This is a curious book, and is perhaps the most unusual introduction to the 
Bible to have come off the press in recent years. That is, it represe:..s one of 
the most encompassing undertakings of its sort. Beginning with the formation 
of the Old and New Testaments, it traces the history of the Bible in its trans- 
lation and dissemination down through the ensuing two thousand years. 
Further uniqueness lies in its strange miscellany of appendices that have been 
added to the volume, ranging in subject matter from “A Comparison of 
Passages in Various English Versions’? and “List of the Principal Biblical 
Manuscripts” to “Specimens of the Draft Version of the Revised Translation 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America’ and ‘““Comparative Conspectus 
of the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagintal Greek Version.” 

Nevertheless, the book can be said to be true to its purpose of confining 
itself “‘to such facts as will sufficiently show why the Bible commands the respect 
of even the most skeptical of those of its readers who approach it intelligently.” 
Its scholarship is precise and encyclopedic, presenting a gold mine of interesting 
facts and enlightening bits of information. However, in view of the number 
of pages—a little more than one half of the written text—devoted to the English 
Bible, the book might be better entitled, “A History of the English Bible with 
an Extended Introduction.”’ All in all; it is a book which will probably find 
its best use in the libraries of teachers and ministers who are forever called 
upon to answer all sorts of questions about the Bible. H. C. W. 


Tue Reuicious OrperRs In ExGLanp: THe Tupor Ace. By David Knowles. 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. pp. xiv-552. $10.00. 


In this volume Professor Knowles brings to a conclusion the work he began 
thirty years ago: to trace from the original sources the history of the religious 
orders in England from their inception to the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The villain of the Tudor Age, as he sees it, was neither the Crown nor the 
Church, but society itself. “Between the age of Chaucer’s Knight and that of 
Sir Philip Sidney there was no class of society which could claim to be an 
aristocracy of mind or of manners.’’ The materialism of the age in England 
contrasted sharply with the intellectual and artistic life of Italy. In the late 
fifteenth century English monastic building slackened, and the orders failed 
to make sufficient use of the printing press to maintain themselves as cultural 
forces. Records of official ‘‘visitations” or inspections in the fifteenth century 
reveal a slackness among the religious—unchastity, lack of religious discipline, 
and administrative inefficiency were frequent charges—and this slackness 
continued to the period of the dissolution. On the continent, criticism of the ° 
monasteries crystallized more rapidly than in England, and constituted a kind 
of precedent for English antagonism. Nevertheless, Professor Knowles finds 
that the mainspring of the English suppression of monasteries was got intel- 
lectual nor moral, but economic. The monasteries, some of them extensive, 
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well-run, and profitable, enjoyed revenues that first Wolsey and then Thomas 
Cromwell coveted for the King. The contest over royal supremacy in the 
Church (1533-35) was lost through half-hearted resistance and a downright 
incapacity to see its full implications. When suppression was authorized, the 
weakness of the Northern Rising reflected the failure of the monasteries to 
supply leadership in their own behalf, and to justify themselves in the popular 
mind. Some of the monasteries deserved their fate; others might well have been 
spared. Dissolution was harsh, but with few exceptions hardly cruel in execu: 
tion. As in previous volumes, Professor Knowles has enriched his historical 
treatment by incisive sketches of such representative figures as Abbot Huby, 
builder of the great tower at Fountains; Robert Barnes, executed for Lutheran 
heresy in 1540; “‘bilious’’ John Bale; the studious Richard Kidderminster; 
John Islip, the friend of Henry VII; William Moore, Prior of Worcester, who 
lived the life of an affluent country squire; and many others Of special interest 
is the chapter on Erasmus, whose intellectual powers are praised, but whose 
temperamental lack of sympathy with the monastic ideal is regretted. That 
the ideal has survived is manifest in this volume. Professor Knowles, himself 
a Benedictine, has discussed his controversial subject with candor, patience, 


and charity. B. R. McE., Jr. 


CurRIsTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE: A History of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. Vol. II, The Nineteenth Century in 
Europe: The Protestant and Eastern Churches. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Harper & Brothers, N.Y. pp. viii-532. $7.00. 


Few historians have so successfully embarked upon so ambitious a course as 
is represented by Professor Latourette’s series on, Christianity in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. His catholicity of sympathy and interest is exhibited 
on every page. Many of his predecessors in the field have operated within 
fairly strict geographical or topical boundaries They have either implied that 
only what happened in certain selected countries was of interest or that only 
certain happenings were important. It is good here to have attention given to 
events in such nations as Estonia and Latvia, in Ireland and Wales as well as 
to the usually discussed events in Germany, in France, and in the British Isles. 
It is also good to have attention given to such matters as preaching and piety 
as well as to matters of doctrine and institutions. The whole presentation is 
almost encyclopedic in range. Consequently, this volume is a good place to 
commence one’s study of this period. 

However, there are certain defects in such scope. Although Professor 
Latourette has examined a vast amount of literature, he has missed many of 
the nuances. To cover, for example, German Protestant theology of the nine- 
teenth century in 27 pages demands genius of organization and selection which 
seems to lie beyond the author. The result appears to be a catalog of names 
related to undefined movements. If Professor Latourette has previously tended 
to force interpretation upon the facts, he here tends to offer uninterpreted 
facts. Such criticism, however, should not be permitted to detract from what 
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is still an attempt to do so much in what still proves to be so little space. After 
all, there are still other books to which one may turn. This volume offers some- 
thing of a map to many enticing avenues of study. Jj. E. B. 


INTRODUCTION TO ReELicious PuHiLosopnHy. By Geddes MacGregor. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. pp. xviii-366. $2.95. 


This is an unusual book. It is intelligent and interesting, wise and witty. 
Professor MacGregor, newly appointed Dean of the School of Religion at 
the University of Southern California,. here addresses himself to the problems 
of religious philosophy. This work is an introduction, and as such it is decep- 
tively simple. Those who have tried to communicate the various issues in this 
discipline to students will immediately discover how helpful such wise simplicity 
is. MacGregor’s uncommon ability to combine insights from many fields into 
such graphic exposition makes us all his debtor. He is especiaily to be commend- 
ed for his incisive comments on the nature of religious language, which alone 
are worth more than the price of the book. It is also heartening to have his own 
autobiographical epilogue. Certainly this is a field in which such presupposi- 
tions are important. Whatever objections one must have to his material on 
the problem of evil or to his curious statements about the “‘problem of the 
Good” are offset by so much that is good. This book should have a wide 
circulation, and it makes one eager for his promised “Readings in Religious 
Philosophy.” J. E. B. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


READINGS IN THE PsycHOLoGy oF RE.icion. Edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. Abingdon 
Press, New York. pp. 288. $4.50. 


The justification for the publication of an anthology of writings on the psy- 
chology of religion is, so the editor informs us, “‘some strong indications of a 
resurgent interest” in the field. To provide adequate coverage of classical 
works, and to depict the historical development of the study, Orlo Strunk, Jr., 
Dean of West Virginia Weslyan College, has gathered 49 statements from 40 
different authors. 

In addition to the articles under the great names of Freud, Jung, Otto, 
Leuba, etc., there are the contributions of less familiar writers. Because the 
book is an anthology, Dean Strunk is open to the criticism of those who would 
have chosen different articles, or who find some favorite author omitted. For ~ 
example, in addition to Jung, others who began their careers under the guid- 
ance of Freud might have been included—Reik, Rank, Fromm, and, perhaps, 
Adler. On the whole the selections are adequate. : 

The book is divided into six sections: History, Religious Experience and 
Conversion, Religious Development, Aspects of the Religious Life, Religion 
and Psychopathology, Method and Research. Of particular value are the 
sections dealing with historical development and methodology. 

There can be little doubt that the book will be used as a supplemental text 
in introductory courses in the psychology of religion. For this purpose, a brief © 
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biographical statement about each contributor would have been helpful. An 
excellent eight-page bibliography is included at the end of the book. 
G. A. L. 


SAVED BY His Lire. By Theodore R. Clark. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1959. 
pp. xv-220. $4.50. 


Western Christianity has too long emphasized the cross of Good Friday at 
the expense of the resurrection of Easter. This, very briefly, is the conclusion 
which serves both as the basis and purpose of this book. In its re-examination . 
of the New Testament doctrine of salvation, the author attempts to demonstrate 
that ‘“‘the Cross and the Resurrection together constitute the grounds of man’s 
reconciliation and salvation or, in other words, the Atonement.” 

Dr. Clark certainly has a point to make, and his effort is a laudable one. 
But his book is not always what it claims to be: ““A Study of the New Testament 
Doctrine of Reconciliation and Salvation.’ Indeed, it does set forth Clark’s 
exegesis of a great number of New Testament passages but in a very uncritical 
way. That is, the tools of historical criticism are not applied. And the entire 
New Testament is approached and handled in terms of a single, flat surface 
setting forth one consistent, systematic theology of the cross and the resurrection. 
Moreover, the Old Testament background as well as the individual circum- 
stances of each book are grossly ignored in spite of their indispensability for 
providing the background against which the New Testament authors wrote. 

One also receives the impression that Clark is at all pains to keep Jesus 
separated from the Christ (122, 142 ff.). In spite of contemporary New Testa- 
ment scholarship, the New Testament never regards Jesus Christ as two 
distinctly separate persons. Nor does it set any limits on the function or work 
of each of them. For in the New Testament Jesus Christ is a mysterious and 
incomprehensible union of the divine and human natures. It is an ontological 
union and unity that cannot be dissolved or distinguished. 

Furthermore, salvation is never defined; and Dr. Clark seems to have for- 
gotten that the New Testament generally regards it as an all-inclusive word 
for the various aspects of God’s work in Christ: reconciliation, justification, 
atonement, adoption, redemption and forgiveness. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its faults the book has merit. And it is an expression 
of thought in an area that requires more discussion. Anyone reading this work 
will certainly be challenged to do some serious thinking on the relationship 
between the cioss and the resurrection in the New Testament cloctrine of 
salvation. H. C. W. 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST Ministers. By William R. Hutchison. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. pp. xvii-240. $4.50. 


This book is an interesting history of the Unitarian revolt against Calvinist 
orthodoxy in the early nineteenth century in America and the subsequent 
Transcendentalist revolt against what had become Unitarian orthodoxy. 

In the first chapter Hutchison presents clearly the Unitarian revolt, showing 
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how American Unitarianism was much less humanistic and naturalistic than 
European Unitarianism. Moreover, American Unitarianism was not Socinian in 
view but simply Arian: it regarded Christ as a kind of archangelic being and 
not simply as another, albeit great, human being. And, of course, the American 
Unitarians denied the doctrines of original sin and the elect. 

Early in the 1830’s, Andrews Norton saw clearly that any further renuncia- 
tion of Christian principles could only result in the abandonment in principle, 
if not in name, of the revealed essence of Christianity. He stoutly rejected, then, 
the attacks of Ripley and Emerson upon miracles, insisting that miracles were 
necessary evidence of the truth of revealed Christianity. Many of the other 
Unitarians were not too troubled over the Ripley-Emerson views, but some 
of them came to regret their lack of foresight. Norton had been right after all, 
smelling out the ultimate drift of this new German-inspired infidelity—for, 
lo, after Ripley and Emerson came Theodore Parker with his Socinian and 
humanistic interpretations of “Christianity”! (Norton was right in this respect, 
wasn’t he: Why call this sort of thing Christianity? However, his defense of 
Christianity against the new infidelity is woefully ineffective—but, then, does 
this reflect Norton’s weakness or the strength of the Emerson-Ripley-Parker 
position?) Hutchison does an excellent job of showing how Parker’s view of 
Absolute Religion became the dominant one in American Unitarianism at 
the end of the nineteenth century (although his transcendental justification 
was often replaced later by scientific justification) and how the original Unitar- 
ian reformation (Norton’s, for example) became absorbed in the liberal wings 
of other Protestant faiths. 

Chapter V, it seems to me, is the weakest or, at any rate, the least interesting 
in Hutchison’s book. In this chapter he considers the contributions of “‘trans- 
cendentalists”’ like Orestes Brownson, Frederic Henry Hedge, James Freeman 
Clarke, and W. H. Channing to the reformation of the Unitarian Church into 
The Church of the Future. Certainly the importance of*Orestes Brownson 
is not found in his practical church reforms; one finds himself not really caring 
much about the practical reform contributions. (The major change apparently 
was doing away with pew dues!) 

Altogether the book is an excellent, clear study in American intellectual 
history, and I recommend it highly. E. H. M. 


San Jose State College 


Beyonp TuHzoLocy. The autobiography of Edward Scribner Ames. Edited by 
Van Meter Ames. The University of Chicago Press, Ill. pp. ix-223. $5.00. 


The late Dr. Edward Ames was a pioneer in studies of psychology of Religion, 
having taught for thirty-five years in the department of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. The book is filled with interesting experiences which he 
encountered during these years of teaching and preaching. One of the most 
significant chapters is on “The Philosophy of Religion,” in which he expounds 
his theory that religion should stress Christian living regardless of creed. 
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“Knowing about religion,” he said, “does not take the place of religion.” 
He did not discard creeds and ritual, but his real interest centered in the way 
‘religion was revealed in the hearts of people in their every-day activities. 
“Religion sensitizes one to the mystery and strangeness of ordinary things.” 
M. G. 


Tue AGE oF THE WorLp: Moses to Darwin. By Francis C. Haber. The John 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1959. pp. xi-303. $5.00. 


This study is an extension of a doctoral dissertation — and reads like it. One’s 
struggle with the dullness of dissertation style is somewhat rewarded, however, 
with a thorough appreciation of the historical struggle of ideas (those of the 
developing sciences, on the one hand, and those of “‘literalistic’’ Biblical theology 
on the other) from the middle of the seventeenth century through Darwin. 
This struggle finally freed the scientific mind from the necessity to do obeisance 
to a supposed Biblical chronology. 

This reviewer has two criticisms. First the author seems to accept Biblical 
“‘literalism” as properly based on a scholarly exegesis of the relevant Biblical 
texts. For example, he continues to refer to “‘Mosaic time”’ even though the 
book on which the conception is supposedly based (i.e., Genesis) is itself a 
collection of a variety of documents, some of which are frankly mythical and 
none of which (at least in all probability) were authored by Moses; this is 
dubious scholarly procedure. At least some note should have been taken of 
modern Biblical scholarship which suggests very strongly that what is called 
Biblical ‘‘literalism’’ does not understand the Bible. 

The other criticism is merely that the impression which the author gives 
is that scientific thought finally triumphed. It may have in most scholarly 
circles. But certainly within the churches themselves there is still a considerable 
body of thought which explicitly or implicitly rejects almost the whole of 
modern biological and geological science. To speak as if this were not still 
with us is naive, to say the least. W. S. S. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


PERSPECTIVES DE L’HomME. EXIsTENTIALISME, PENsEE CATHOLIQUE, MARXISME. 
Par Roger Garaudy. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1959. pp. 355. 


12. Nouveaux Francs. 


This panorama of French philosophy of the last thirty years examines three 
main currents of thought: existentialism, Catholic philosophy, and Marxism. 
The author presents these philosophies not as finished systems but as a dialogue 
of living minds. The three principa! sections were written with the cooperation 
of such distinguished living French thinkers as Jean-Paul Sartre, Gabriel 
Marcel, Jean Lacroix, and Henri Wallon, who cont. .bute hitherto unpublished 
letters to the volume. Thus, an attempt is made to present these schools of 
thought as authentically and as sympathetically as possible. 

The introduction to the volume emphasizes the fundamental role played 
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in modern French philosophy by the transcendental phenomenology of Husserl. 
This phenomenology represents a return to the world of real things, on the 
one hand, and a return to the immediacy of conscious experience, on the other. 
Thus, it can be developed either in the direction of ‘realism,’ a philosophy of 
extra-mental being, or in the direction of ‘idealism,’ a philosophy of the trans- 
cendental consciousness. The account of French existentialism shows how 
complex a phenomenon it is. Existentialism has an atheist, objectivist side, 
represented by Jean-Paul Sartre, and an idealist, neo-Hegelian side, represented 
by the Sorbonne professors Jean Wahl and Jean Hyppolite. The second part 
of the work deals with a large number of philosophical tendencies having com- 
mon roots in Catholicism. Such thinkers as G. Marcel, E. Mounier, and 
Teilhard de Chardin, who share the same faith, arrive, nevertheless, at totally 
different philosophies. The concluding portion of the book gives a view of the 
recent history of Marxist materialism in France. Marxism is exhibited as the 
culmination of whatever truth may be contained in previous philosophies, 
and as the only true and scientific philosophy of human liberty and emancipa- 
tion. 

This learned work is of great documentary value as a source for the study 
of the recent history of French philosophy. Nevertheless, readers who are not 
Marxists will find that the materialist presuppositions in terms of which this 
history is interpreted deprive the author’s conclusions of philosophical objecti- 
vity. To read the history of philosophy as the product of economic, political, 
or social forces is to close one’s mind to philosophy as such, and to destroy the 
transcendence of reason over the world of material nature. The chief value of 
this book lies in its presentation of documentary matter, rather than in its 
philosophical interpretation of these various tendencies of thought in the arbi- 
trary terms of the Marxist dialectic. P. M. 


La Perspective METApuysigue. Par Georges Vallin. Avant-Propos de Paul 
Mus. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1959. pp. 254. 1500 F. 


This book presents the philosophia perennis common to the East and the West, 
especially to Plato and Plotinus here, and to Shankara, Nagarjuna, Sufism, 
Ramakrishna, etc., there. Its essentially unchangeable, intellectual, though not 
rational, insight has as its object the changeless Absolute. This absolute is 
indeterminate, therefore object of meontology rather than of ontology. It is 
absolutely One and therefore completely transcending all multiplicity but, 
at the same time, “producing” multiplicity by a process of self-negation and, 
thus, completely immanent in multiplicity. This latter point is stressed more 
strongly than is usual in comparable presentations. On this ground the author 
criticizes Plotinus. Since he never became aware of the Brahman and Atman, 
his One remained transcendent and could be seized only by the soul’s “‘stepping 
outside itself” (ecstasy), whereas in Shankara it is, on the contrary, by “entering 
into oneself” that the illusion of the difference between Atman and Brahman 
is overcome. 
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In Europe the book is likely to receive more attention than here where 
virtually everybody is familiar with the ideas of Aldous Huxley. But in Europe 
Heidegger has only recently asserted that the term “‘Western philosophy” is 
a pleonasm. Philosophy is western, more specifically Greek, as is indicated 
by the fact that the word is Greek (one notices with some surprise that the same 
assertion can be found in Diogenes Laertius, so that the extremes of profundity 
and shallowness seem to meet). Therefore, there is no philosophia perennis. Like 
everything else, philosophy is a strictly historical phenomenon. Thus, histor- 
icism is carried by Heidegger to its most ultimate consequences. 

To the present reviewer the weakest point of this kind of philosophia perennis 
seems to be its doctrine of obnubilation (Maya). Why obnubilation? it must 
itself be part (or an aspect or a phase) of Brahman and, thus, equally as real 
as is the Brahman. If this is the case, Maya seems to be necessary to there 
being a Brahman. But why should, then, multiplicity be more foreign to the 
Absolute than is Unity? If Brahman is as fully present in his self-abnegation 
as he is in his non-self-abnegation, why is the one to be preferred to the other? 
In other words, why should the doctrine of the identity of the Brahman with the 
Atman be a more adequate presentation of the ultimate than is the doctrine 
of the fundamental difference of the two? Why is the doctrine of neti-neti in 
any way superior to the doctrine of “‘as well as?” or “only Brahman,” or— 
most shocking——‘‘only Maya’’? If Maya is not quite identical with Brahman, 
then there is something outside the Brahman, and the Absolute is no longer the 
Absolute. If Maya is identical with Brahman, why try to rend its veil? And, 
finally, how does it come about that we are immediately aware of multiplicity 
but need guidance towards the One? Well written and well informed as the 


book is, it provides no satisfactory answer to all these questions. 
P. Mn. 


Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School 


La MEérapnysigueE vE Descartes. Par Roger Lefévre. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. pp. 118. 360 Francs. 


This very short work presents the entire philosophy of Descartes reduced to 
* its essentials for the general reader. It is much more than a popularization, in 
the usual sense, since it does not summarize Descartes’ philosophy, but shows 
rather how it emerges from a few basic principles. The philosophy of knowledge, 
the science, the philosophy of man, and the theology of Descartes are exhibited as 
they flow out of certain basic concerns, particularly the need for certainty. The freé 
activity of mind, acting independently of the world of objects, was the principle 
by which Descartes attempted to refound many ancient truths on a new basis. 
This little book presents with admirable clarity the Cartesian reform of philos- 
ophy. The author has a complete grasp of the primary sources. Although it 
has no scholarly pretentions, this work is a reliable guide to the philosophy 
of Descartes. P. M. 
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Morte ED IMMoRTALITA. Di Michele Federico Sciacca. Carlo Marzorati, Editore, 
Milano, 1959. pp. vii-383. Lire 3,500. 


The contemporary philosophy of human existence has lead to a new interest 
in such traditional problems as death and immortality. Professor Sciacca here 
re-examines the nature of man as it is intrinsically directed towards death. 
Much of the content of this book has appeared in articles, including one in 
The Personalist. The work forms volume 9 of the new complete edition of Profes- 
sor Sciacca’s writings, and is part of a series having the general title of ‘Philos- 
ophy of Completeness.’ 

Professor Sciacca’s interpretation of the problem of death discloses the 
principal influences upon his thought. He is first of all a Christian, and thus 
conceives man as not merely an episode in nature but a spiritual creature 
possessed of a substantial personality. The author is much indebted to the 
idealist metaphysics of Rosmini and Gentile. He consequently emphasizes the 
spiritual origin and basis of all being. Modern existentialism contributes 
several fundamental ideas to this work. The influence of Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger may be seen in the notions that death is not an episode foreign 
to life, but is constitutive and present in every moment of the examined life. 

This work utilizes all these ideas as material for an original synthesis. In the 
first part of the book, the author shows the inadequacy of naturalistic or 
Hegelian views of death, and suggests his own view that earthly existence is 
essentially relative to a spiritual order beyond itself. The discussion of immort- 
ality in the second part of the work is dominated by a single metaphysical con- 
ception, namely, that man has a natural end which transcends his earthly 
existence, and so has an intrinsic relation or order to immortality (263). The 
third section, dealing with the ethic of suicide, is a kind of appendix, in which 
the author rejects Stoic and existentialist justifications of suicide. Man, in this 
Christian view, is not master of his own life and death in an absolute sense but, 
rather, works out his fate under Providence. 

This work is one of the most original and thorough examinations of human 
immortality to appear in recent years. If any fault must be found in it, it lies 
perhaps in the notion that philosophical idealism is the best view of man 


best suited to provide a rational insight into the problem of immortality. It is , 


not necessary to suppose that everything is relative to spirit in order to give 
man his rightful place as a spiritual creature. Although not everyone will agree 
with Professor Sciacca’s idealism, no one can fail to be enlightened by his 


analyses of the phenomenon of death as primary in human existence. 
P. M. 


INDIVIDUALISME CONTRE AUTORITARISME. Par Bernard Lavergne. Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, Paris. pp. 126. 500 fr. 


This is as much a piece of political theory as a kind of legislative program. There 
should be, according to the author, two kinds of suffrage—one universal with 
every voter considered equal, and another limited to an elite of technical and 
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intellectual experts. This would correspond to the dual nature of man, who, 
on the one hand, is a “‘consumer”’ (of material but also of spiritual goods such 
as ideas, works of art, etc.) and as such should be given complete liberty but 
who, on the other hand, is a “producer” and as such should submit to the 
discipline of a collective effort, to be directed by the state in authoritarian 
fashion leaving no place for liberty. What the consumer wants, the state has 
na right to determine. But only the state can make sure that he will get it. 
Thus, Hobbes will be reconciled with Locke, Renouvier with Comte, and 
the onesidedness of Hegel and Marx will be corrected. 

Unfortunately, the author never explains what should be the relations 
between the two legislative bodies nor their specific functions. The reduction 
of all political theories to just two types (consumer, producer theories) over- 
simplifies and, therefore, distorts matters to such an extent that, e. g., all collecti- 
vists become nationalists, all individualists cosmopolitans. And oneis astonished to 
find that the author seems to think that, before him, nobody tried to counter- 
balance the concepts of the rights of man and the citizen with the concept of 
his duties. He certainly must be familiar with Mazzini’s DUTIES OF MAN? 
Scripps College and Claremont Graduate School P. Mn. 
Das KAUSALPRINzIP. Von Johannes Hessen. 2nd, enlarged ed., Reinhardt, 

Muenchen. pp. 300. Swiss Francs {7.00. 


. 


The author is well known as one of the (none too many) representatives of 
non-Thomist neo-scholasticism (roughly: new-Augustinianism). The first 
edition of the book under consideration appeared in 1928; the present edition 
is enlarged by a nine-page appendix. The author first surveys the major 
theories of the principle of causality (meaning: every event has a cause) in 
empiricism, rationalism, and idealism; he proceeds to criticize them by proving 
that they cannot justify this principle; and he concludes by presenting his own 
theory. According to this, the principle of causality is (only) a postulate, 
although an indispensable one, of knowledge and not of all branches of knowl- 
edge at that (exclutled are, e.g., mathematics, logic, and ethics). Thus, the 
assumption that events occur which have no cause is neither self-contradictory 
nor can it be ruled out on any a priori grounds. Such events are possible, although 
they would be incomprehensible. In connection ,with this theory the author 
asserts that the principle of causality cannot be used effectively to prove the 
existence of God (it is obvious that this assertion is nearly inacceptable to a 
neo-Thomist) ; furthermore, that his interpretation of the p:inciple of causality 
leaves room for the freedom of will. & 3 

Due to recent developments in physics, all problems connécted with the 
concept of cause have become so controversial and full of ambiguities that a 
book review must limit itself to stressin the great clarity and persuasiveness 
with which Hessen writes, and to recommending this book as an excellent 


starting point for discussion. P. Mn. 


Scripts College and Claremont Graduate School 
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Dre HAuUPTPROBLEME DER ERKENNTNISTHEORIE. Von Friedrich Schneider. Ernst 
Reinhardt Verlag, Basel, 1959. pp. 112. S. Fr. 6.50. 
The title of this slender volume is somewhat misleading, for, instead of giving 
his readers a systematic presentation of the Hautprobleme, the author refers 
briefly—all-too-briefly—to almost all philosophers who, at one time or another, 
have dealt with epistemological problems; and he gives us their solutions rather 
than an exposition of the problems. Under the circumstances only certain key 
phrases could be presented and the arguments are, for the most part, omitted. 
However, the book may serve its purpose as a “review survey,” and doctoral 
candidates may find it helpful in preparing for examinations. W. H. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue StrucTURE‘OF NATIONS AND Empires. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. N.Y. pp. xi-306. $5.00. 


A new book by Professor Niebuhr is always something of an event. Whatever 
the issue he explores, whether it be theological, ethical, or political, he does it 
in such a way as to illumine new vistas of meaning and interpretation. His 
contribution to the interpretation of basic issues has been enormous. Whether 
or not it should be a compliment to say it, it must be said that almost single- 
handedly he “‘rediscovered sin” for American theology. It must also be said 
that, perhaps more than any other writer, he is the one who pointed out the 
significance of power in international relations. It is impossible to understand 
the writings of Kenneth Thompson, Hans Morgenthau, or George Kennan 
without seeing the influence of Niebuhr behind almost every page; just as it 
is impossible to understand Niebuhr without seeing that he drinks from the 
same fountain of facts as do they. Here is political analysis which drinks deeply 
from hard reality. Though the potion may be bitter, we are at least grateful 
that it is not carbonated. 

This particular volume is the product of years of concentrated study, focused 
during a stay at the Institute for Advanced Study. In it Niebuhr offers an 
analysis of contemporary international relations, set in the perspective of 
careful study of various nations and cultures throughout history. Specialists 
may wish to quibble about this or that. Such is their privilege. Flying is always 
less stable than walking. But in spite of occasional defects, this is a book which 
should be read by everyone for whom foreign policy is a matter of moment. 
Niebuhr’s volume is a passionate reminder that we dare not neglect the past 
nor hide from the present. }. = = 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Tue ARCHETYPES AND THE CoLLective Unconscious. By C. G. Jung. Tr. by 
R. F. C. Hull. Bollingen Series XX, Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1959. pp. xi-462. 
$7.50. 

As year by year additional books are published in The Collected Works of 

Jung, the series is indeed impressive. Writings formerly untranslated or in other 
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context are now revised, translated, and edited with paragraphs numbered, 
elaborate footnotes and references, extensive bibliographies and indices. There 
is here an invitation for other scholars to pursue research along similar lines of 
investigation. 

This is Volume IX, Part I of the series, and contains essays written since 
1933 on Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious. Part II, entitled Aion 
and published earlier this year, is devoted to the symbolism of the self as 
revealed in the “Christian aeon.” 

The present volume opens with three essays on the collective unconscious 
which Jung defines as a “‘psychic system of a collective, universal and imperson- 
al nature which is identical for all individuals ” (43). In contrast to the 
personal unconscious the contents of the collective unconscious are not acquired 
by personal acquisition but by heredity from the human race as a whole. 
It consists of pre-existent forms or archetypes not subject to the capsices of 
our will, but objective to the individual yet exerting determining influences 
upon him from myths and symbols appearing in the history of many cultures. 

Jung insists that archetypes are purely empirical phenomena appearing to 
us in dreams and phantasies, artistic forms and symbols, myths and legends, 
mental images and religious perceptions. Coming to the specific archetypes, he 
interprets the anima, the mother archetype, the child archetype, rebirth, the 
“Spirit,” and the mandala. Concepts of the mandala are illustrated by many 
full-page color plates. 

Considerable attention is also given to the process of individuation, which 
he defines as “‘the process by which a person becomes a'psychological individual, 
that is a separate, indivisible unity or whole” (275). To achieve unification 
of the conscious and the unconscious is a difficult task in our time because the 
primitive unconscious has lagged behind the conscious ego, and the many 
opposing forces in personality are in conflict, needing to be integrated. How 
this was possible for Miss X, a highly educated American woman, is shown by 
interpreting a series of paintings which she created to assist her therapy. 
Parallels are shown to Jakob Béhme and other writers, indicating the universal 
distribution of these symbols. a oe 
Boston University School of Ideology 


Man’s Great Future. Edited by Erwin D. Canham. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1959. pp. xii-192. $4.00. 


The by-line of this book is somewhat misleading. The book itself has been 
condensed by Rod Nordell from The Christian Science Monitor, Fiftieth Annivers- - 
ary Edition, edited by Harry B. Ellis. The condensation has been made from 
the writings of forty-four members of the Monitor’s staff—a staff headed by the 
paper’s able and well known editor-in-chief, Erwin D. Carham. 

The book itself consists of five “sections”: ‘Freedom of Space: A New 
Vision Beckons,” “Awakening of Peoples: Abdul Listens to Tomorrow,” 


“Man and Nature: More Triumphs Ahead,” “Man’s Relation to Man: 
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Freedom for Spiritual Unfoldment,” and “Nations Living Together: Poten- 
tials for Peace.” ° 

In the first section it is made clear that “space is only the latest last fron- 
tier,” and that “men will have to awaken, not merely to larger concepts of time 
and space, but to larger concepts of man’”’ (6). After all, “‘there is nothing incon- 
sequential about men who can compass the universe with concept and thought” 
(30). But while we ponder the problems of man’s flight into space, there is 
an “awakening of peoples” all over the earth. In Asia and Africa whole new 
nations are groping toward a new future. In Europe, Australia, and the 
Americas “the poor are rising more and more into the middle class” (62) 
when, at the same time, “around the world food-yielding lands are deteriorating 
and eroding” (64). ‘““The fact is there is not enough land in the world to produce 
a North AMerican diet for the rest of the world” (69); and this fact has its 
sinister implications. Moreover, “‘the East finds the transition from old ways 
to new socially and politically disturbing’ (94). But the optimistic theme of 
this book reverberates in the statement: “‘All history tells us the individual can 
win, provided he has a significant role to play in it” (95). However, now that 
science has given men “dominion over their environment,” it is crucial that 
we understand also “the moral, ethical, and social forces of the world, [and] 
indeed the spiritual nature of man himself’’ (119). Seen in the perspective of 
this book, “mankind is moving toward the perfection of the high ideals which 
underlie the mutual trust which makes any society [even the society of nations] 
possible . . . This basic moral sensitivity is often obscured and even forgotten. 
Yet it is there, for man is there’’ (164). 

I have quoted so extensively from the book in order to indicate something 
of the basic optimism and faith in the future which is the principal theme of 
all the chapters. That it may be easy to argue against such optimism is readily 
admitted. But if man is to have a future at all, he can achieve it only through 
an optimistic faith and a deep moral responsibility which will activate him to 
realize in actuality his highest ideals. W. H. W. 


THe ORDEAL OF SOUTHERN ILLINoIs University. By George Kimball Plochmann. 


Southern Illinois University Press, Carbondale. pp. xxxi-662. $ 5.75. 


The testing period, the ordeal, of any university is never completed ; indeed, the 
pursuit of truth, the teaching and research, the new students, each a part of 
the complex called “university,” imply a continuing process of reassessment 
and reaching out further. In the sense that Southern Illinois University has 
passed through an ordeal, a drastic transition from a solely teacher-training 
school, 1874-1943, to what purports to be a full-fledged university worthy of 
national recognition, the trying-out period is rapidly giving place to the 
proven ‘fact. The limits of Professor Plochmann’s history and analysis of his 
institution do not permit description of the surging forward and rising stature 
of the university since his terminal date, 1955. 

This bulky book is deceptive. It is not a standard history of the achievements 
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of an institution in the way many commissioned works so-often “‘point with 
pride” to facts and figures, to portraits, stiff and generalized, to the tangibles 
of existence and growth. Rather this book, including the necessary statistics, 
treats the intangibles, the character of SIU and its struggle to become a univer- 
sity. First, the author does not assume that all has gone well or that unprecedent- 
ed growth has been only betterment. He questions. He thoughtfully probes 
for answers to the problems facing this unique institution. His reiterated thesis 
is that Southern Illinois is a product of and in turn heavily dependent upon 
its setting, ““Egypt,”’ the southernmost third of the state, a region with peculiar 
economic and social problems because of the closing down of mines, the poor 
acreage, the lack of a metropolis, and the conservative character of the in- 
habitants, mostly farmers, miners, and small merchants from moderate to low 
economic groups. Until recently, ninety precent of the students were indigenous 
to the region, posing particular puzzles for the changing character of the in- 
stitution. While the setting has forced concessions and compromises in the 
programs developed and has contributed greatly to the complexity of problems 
besetting the “grdeal,” in proportion, the region has also affected the remark- 
able progress and growth of the school. 

These regional distinctions must be recognized if one is to understand the 
book that Professor Plochmann has written illustrating the struggle for identity 
and solidity of Southern Illinois University, The attempt to answer these 
problems, not unique in Carbondale, Illinois, underscores the broader theme 
and philosophy of the book. He reviews the common problems facing all 
universities in a period of expiosive enrollments with new demands placed 
upon higher education forcing new definitions and ideals. One of the attractive 
features of the book is the author’s ability to grasp the temper of the times, to 
speculate on the nature of education, and to delineate the role of the components 
that make up a university. Often he utilizes some of the important studies of 
recent years to fortify his belief or to suggest an opposing view. We are never 
left without a clear position by the author, however. 

Writing with a patient, often dogged and determined, and yet leisurely 
style, the author has presented every facet of the history and changes of SIU. 
His personality and his wit are evident throughout the book, but most penetrat- 
ingly when he attempts pen-portraits of the great—President Shyrock (President, 
1913-1935)—“‘He rose at five each morning, spent interminable periods shaving, 
wore a white starched collar always, and was in his office promptly at seven to 
commence the labors of the day” (59)—and of those personalities, of lesser 
magnitude who add the flavor, the atmosphere, the exasperation to every 
campus. Several chapters dwell on the more generalized, yet concretely 
illustrated, concepts of the professors, staff, townspeople, students, and their 
lives at SIU. He has been unrelenting in his drive to amass accurate evidence 
to depict the images that he believes most clearly symbolize the character 
of the institution. we 

When one finishes this book, not only does one feel he could stroll across the 
campus and greet many familiar people, but he has a clearer perspective of 
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the challenge implied in the word university—what it is, how it changes and 
survives, where it is going. R. E. F. 


GrorcE Smme, 1858-1918. Edited by Kurt H. Wolff. Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus. pp. xv-396. $7.50. 


In his volume thirteen writers join with the editor in discussing different aspects 
of Simmel’s contributions to philosophy, art, religion, and social science. In 
addition there are translations of five of Simmel’s unusual essays, giving some 
of his “‘mature views on philosophy and sociology,” and “phenomenal explora- 
The book includes a definitive bibliography and 


” 6 


tions of everyday matters. 
an excellent portrait of Simmel. 

An interesting aspect of Simmcel’s style of writing is represented by paradoxes 
and “startling nuances.” For example, he states that “‘philosophical thinking 
objectifies the personal and personalizes the objective.” Again, life is both 
“‘more-life and more-than-life.”” Or, “‘life is characterized by the immanence 
of its own transcendence.” 

Simmel affirmed that “what philosophy is, is actually decided within 
philosophy,” and hence, “‘philosophy is, so to speak, the first of its own prob- 
lems.” He insisted that “perhaps no other discipline directs its investigation 
back to its own nature in its own way,” and “‘only philosophy can decide what 
philosophy is.’’ When it develops into epistemology it “‘includes what is external 
to it within its jurisdiction and its own forms of knowing.” 

Simmel is contrasted ‘at one point with Bergson and at another with 
Durkheim. While Bergson emphasized the importance of time, Simmel stressed 
the significance of space. Durkheim held that it is not enough to discuss social 
processes as Simmel does, but that more is needed; for example, their causes 
need to be sought out. 

Sociology was defined by Simmel in terms of “‘sociation’ 
is, processes, such as subordination and superordination, competition, coopera- 


; 


and its forms, that 


tion, partisanization, and so on. He finds that these forms (social processes) are 
identical in all societies (for instance, in a religious community as well as in 
a band of conspirators) but that the contents of the forms, namely, “drive, 
interest, purpose, inclination,” and so forth, may be widely different. Although 
Simmel recognized that social interaction has both forms and contents, he is 
weak in his treatment of the latter. 

In the analyses of specialized themes, such as adventure, cogency, the handle 
(of an urn), the human face, Simmel is in a way at his best. In discussing the 
human face, he points out that a single limited change, such as a curl of the lip, 
“immediately modifies its entire characier and expression.”’ The fact that the 
face “consists of two halves which are similar to one another gives it an inner 
calm and halance which attentuate the excitement and intensity of purely 
individual «!ements.”” The thirteen papers about Simmel’s contributions to 
philosophy and sociology, and the five special translations offer a dual presen- 
tation that impresses the reader with the many-sidedness of Simmel’s intel- 
lectual peregrinations. E. S. B. 
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Tue Wortp’s Great Speecues. Edited by Lewis Copeland. Dover Publications 
Inc., New York. pp. xiv-754. $2.49. 


In a carefully edited collection of 255 speeches by 216 different speakers, ranging 
from Pericles’ Funeral Oration to the Inaugural address by President Eisen- 
hower, this book provides a sampling of the expressed thought of great leaders 
throughout history. 

Some addresses mark great events in human history, others represent such 
informal situations as the after-dinner speech. For students of political and 
cultural history, and for those who enjoy variety in reading, this collection 
is highly recommended. G. A. L. 


Joun Dewey: Dictionary or Epucation. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York. pp. x-150. $3.75. 


DicTIONARY OF EpuCATION pans out the nuggets of wisdom which may escape 
the studious prospector wading the rambling streams of thought developed 
in nearly two-score of Dewey’s books and articles. In his Foreword, Professor 
Randall concludes that this effort was successful, particularly since it demon- 
strates that Dewey, “when he has brought his explorations and inquiries to 
a conclusion, can write, and write brillantly.” The climactic quotations 
included are listed under such focal concepts as art, certainty, change, educa- 
tion, experience, religion, etc. These are arranged in alphabetical order, thus , 
explaining the book’s title. 

That Dewey held tenaciously to certain a priori assumptions finds support 
in such quotations as ““The need for authority is a constant need of man” (7), 
or “Democratic ends demand democratic methods for their realization” (24), 
and “ ‘God’ means the ideal ends . . . having authority over . .. volition and 
emotion, the values to which one is supremely devoted”’ (49), and again, ““Man 
is other than bird and beast” (81). A divergent view of Dewey could be defended 
by such contrasting statements as “All moral judgment is experimental and 
subject to revision” (86), and “‘Man may be one form through which the course 
of evolution passes ; but that is all that he can be” (37). Thus, support for either 
of conflicting opinions is provided when excerpts are torn from their contexts, 
no matter in how scholarly a manner. Yet, Dewey’s vigorous voice against 
cultural restrictions on inquiry and against philosophies or institutions which 
stifle creativity or disregard intelligently conceived human goals, is so manifest 
throughout as to have justified this incorporation of his most critical pronounce- 
ments in a single volume. W. E. C. 


ASKLEPIOS: ARCHETYPAL IMAGE OF THE PuysicIAN’s Existence. By C. Kerényi. 
Bollingen Series txv-3. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xxviii-i51. $5.00. 


Asklepios is one of a projected series of monographs (volume 3, though the first 
to appear) on Archetypal Images in Greek Religion by the famous authority 
on classics and religion, Professor C. Kerényi. The book differs from others 
on the same subject chiefly in its method of approach; Professor Kerényi tries 
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to arrive at a true picture of Asklepios by an examination of the site where the 
cult was practiced. The book treats in chronological retrogression of the estab- 
lishment of the cult on the Tiber Island in Rome, the Asklepieion at Epidauros, 
the Asklepiads of Kos, the hero physician in Homer, the origins of the cult in 
Thessaly and, in a postscript, snakes and mice in the cults of Apollo and 
Asklepios. There is also reference passim to the Asklepieion of Pergamon. 

Despite the method of approach to his subject, Professor Kerényi’s investiga- 
tion rests chiefly upon philological and mythological rather than archaeological 
grounds. Indeed, although the book is lucidly written and excellently translated 
into English, the modern physician in search of an account of the origin of his 
art may be puzzled by the wealth of etymological and philological detail which 
the author employs. His conclusions based upon sound scholarship are undoubt- 
edly correct, although often indemonstrable, and, unfortunately, he often 
gives the impression that his interpretations of problems, such as the poem of 
Isyllos (28 ff.) and the meaning of Brimo-Brimos (92 ff.) are universally 
accepted. For citations and detailed discussion the scholar will still need to 
consult Asclepius: A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies, 2 vols., by Emma 
J. Edelstein and Ludwig Edelstein and Chapter X of Farnell’s Greek Hero 
Cults and Ideas of Immortality, but this new, unbiased presentation by a scholar 
of Kerényi’s repute is welcome and refreshing and should both complement 
previous studies and give rise to new investigations. 

The book is beautifully printed and contains 58 excellent text illustrations 
in halftone and line. It is furnished with notes, bibliography and index. On 
page 90 ‘ancients’ should read ‘ancient.’ G. F. O. 


OrpeaAt or Farru: Tue Crisis or Cuurcu-Goinc America, 1865-1900. By 
Francis P. Weisenburger. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1959. pp. 380. $6.00. 


Here we have a study of American religious, development from 1865-1900 
by a professor of history from: Ohio State University. The story (as Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Sr. has pointed out) has to do with a “critical period in Ameri- 
can religion” (296), and the author sets himself the task of summarizing the 
many reactions caused by the coming of the evolutionary hypotheses, the 
higher criticism of the Bible, and new understandings in sociology, economics, 
philosophy, and psychology. Professor Weisenburger also tells us in his Intro- 
ducéton that he intends “‘to trace through the life stories of hundreds of indi- 
viduals the adjustments which were made to changing currents of thought 
and action.” One can only be impressed by the enormous amount of source 
material to which the author refers, but this revjewer feels that Dr. Weisen- 
burger could very well have transferred some of the “‘life stories’ from the 
body of the text to footnotes. 

Readers of this book will be grateful for the author’s earnest and successful 
effort to be fair to the many peop!* with whom he deals. He does not want 
to sacrifice “‘accuracy to the smart overstatement” or deal “flippantly with 
matters of serious concern to many worthy people”’ (Preface). This is admirable 
and kind (especially in view of some of the depressing absurdities to be found 
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in nineteenth century religion), but there is also room in historical writing 
for criticism. Of course, men as different as Robert G. Ingersoll, Dwight L. 
Moody, Washington Gladden, Cardinal O’Connell, James Russell Lowell 
and Felix Adler are all allowed to speak for themselves. But this reviewer 
would find it difficult to refrain from attacking, for instance, those clergymen 
who explained fossil remains ‘“‘as part of the work of Satan who had distributed 
them so as to confuse men as to the divine truth revealed in Genesis” (72), 
or from praising Charles Augustus Briggs (in spite of his lack of humility) 
in his fight for liberty of investigation in the Biblical field. 

With regard to a minor matter, on page 163 John J. Keane is called John 
K. Keane. Yet concerning the book as a whole, serious students should be grate- 
ful for the many notes at the end, and the general reader should find the work 
to be a helpful introduction to the important and exceedingly complex religious 
problems and struggles in the period under discussion. Of special interest 
is a summary in the final chapter of “notable developements.” C. M.N. 


Tue Rise AND FALL oF JAMEs RipLey Oscoop. By Carl 7. Weber. Colby College 
Press, Waterville, Maine. pp. 283. 


James Ripley Osgood was born in a Maine village in 1836. He died in London 
in 1892. The whole of his adult life was identified with publishing, for at 
nineteen he became a clerk with Ticknor and Fields, soon after his graduation 
from Bowdoin. Osgood himself was not a writer, and few of his letters survive. 
He had, however, a keen judgment of literary worth, and a deep interest 
in the authors he published. What a list it is: Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Twain, Henry James, Joel Chandler Harris, and Sarah 
Orne Jewett among the Americans of his time; Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, 
FitzGerald, Dickens, Charles Reade, and Thomas Hardy among the English. 
Professor Weber has supplied with his usual thoroughness the first full account 
of Osgood’s career. Wide familiarity with the authors involved and with 
the business side of publishing makes the book much more than a biography. 
It evokes the age, and it makes clear the usually neglected importance of the 
publisher’s part in the development of literature. True to the aim quoted 
from Tacitus, Professor Weber has ‘“‘rescued merit from oblivion.” 


B. R. McE., Jr. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF AMERICANS. By Byron D. Murray. Philosophical Library, 
New York. pp. 219. $3.75. 


9 


The subtitle of this work is “‘A Search for the Missing Chapters of our Story. 
This task the author approaches by searching through hundreds of books 
which Americans have read, now and in the past. In this meticulous study, 
he hopes to trace our true American heritage, which he considers is a com- 
posite of the “inductive emphasis of science, the logic of the rational thinker, 
the prophet’s ‘wisdom of the heart,’ and the intuitive perceptions of the poet” 
(25). This formidable program he covers with almost incredible skill and 
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understanding, not only naming the hundreds of books relevant to each of 
these categories, but revealing their contents intelligently. 

This is a significant analysis of American culture, unbiased in its approach 
to the religious, political, educational and scientific facets of American life— 
a most worthwhile study. M. G. 


Tue Compete Greek TraGeprEs. Edited by David Grene and Richmond Lattimore. 
4 vols. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. pp. viii-351; vi-460; x-661; 
vi-616. $20.00. 

It is impossible to do more than indicate briefly the main features of this 

massive and handsome publication. This four-volume set contains all thirty- 

three existing plays of the Greek tragedians—Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 

Euripides—translated into verse by Grene, Lattimore, Fitzgerald, Wyckoff, 

Moore, Jameson, Bernadete, Warner, Gladstone, Arrowsmith, Bynner, Nims, 

Willetts, Jones, Walker, and Vermeule. 

Professor Lattimore contributes a general introduction about Aeschylus and 
Euripides (his introduction to Aeschylus with its analysis of idea and symbol 
. in the trilogy is especially good), and Professor Grene a brief introduction to 
Sophocles. Each play is preceded by prefatory pages, usually by the translator, 
which deal mainly with the poet’s use of the legend. 

In reviewing a work of this type, the reviewer’s chief and most difficult 
task is to evaluate the translation as objectively as possible. With so many 
translators represented, there is bound to be some unevenness, but the style 
of translation still possesses a uniformity of modern idiom. Translation has 
been likened to a woman: if beautiful, not faithful; if faithful, not beautiful. 
Professors Grene and Lattimore, who, between them, account for twelve of 
the translations, have great success in bringing over the virtues of the Greek 
into English. Indeed, John Crossett (C7, Vol. 54, No. 6, March, 1959, p. 282) 
calls Lattimore “‘the translator-general of our age.’’ On the other hand, H. C. 
Baldry (CR, Vol, 6, No. 3-4, December, 1956, p. 300) complains of “‘the 
bald, prosaic type of verse translation... a style in which it is often difficult to 
see why the dialogue, at any rate, has not been set out as prose.”’ That Baldry’s 
criticism is exaggerated can be seen by comparing the fine prose versions of 
Philip Vellacott, which have been appearing in the Penguin Classics series. 
A verse translation is, on the whole, to be desired, and if the speeches and 
dialogue approximate prose so does the usual Greek line—the iambic trimeter. 

The work is obviously aimed at comparative literature or translation 
courses, and the reviewer feels that it serves this purpose admirably. The trans- 
lations are modern, scholarly (in varying degree) and understandable (at 
least, where the original is). Yet, the old Oates and O'Neill edition has the 
virtue of variety with Morshead’s convoluted verse translations of Aeschylus 
and Coleridge’s prose versions of Euripides. In short, the identical style of 
translation found in the present volume scarcely seems appropriate to both 
Aeschylus and Euripides. 

The University of Chicago Press has produced a most attractive set. The 
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dust wrapper is handsome in design and the color scheme varies from b*ige 
for Aeschylus through peach, orange, and red. This spectrum would have 
been more significant if reversed. G. F. OG. 


THe Worp ror THis Century. Edited by Merill C. Tenney. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xv-184. $4.00. 


In a collection of essays prepared for the centennia! of Wheaton College, 
scholars of the conservative evangelical school of Christian thought have pre- 
sented an able defense of their beliefs. The essays, which constitute an extension 
and application to life of the statement of faith of the College, discuss sin, 
the Bible, Christ, redemption, the Church, and ethics. 

A good deal is said about the “inadequacy” of neo-orthodoxy and “‘modern- 
ism.”” Affirmations of the so-called “‘evangelical”’ point of view are set orth, 
sometimes buttressed with arguments. While the articles are of unequal value, 
the contributions are, on the whole, good. 

For those interested in an exposition of the thinking of theological conserv- 
. atives, this book is recommended. G. A. bk. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND MENTAL HEALTH. Academy of Religion and Mental Health, 
with the aid of The Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. New York University 
Press, New York, 1959. pp. xvi-107. $3.00. 


Although there are some 350,000 clergymen in the United States, there are 
fewer than 10,000 psychiatrists. Members of the two professions are increasingly 
aware of each other and of their common concern to deal creatively and 
effectively with the nation’s number one health problem: mental illness. In 
1957 the Academy of Religion and Mental Health was formed to bring together 
for conversation and mutual professional enrichment leading scientists, physi- 
cians, and theologians. The present volume is a record of the proceedings 
of the First Academy Symposium on Inter-Discipline Responsibility for 
Mental Health, held at Arden House, Harriman, New York, December 6-8, 
1957. 

Participating in the Symposium, and making major presentations, were 
such distinguished behavioral scientists as Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Dr. Abraham H. Maslow of Brandeis University, top- 
flight theologians like Dr. Hans Hofmann of Harvard and the Rev. Noel 
Mailloux, O.P., of the University of Montreal, and psychiatrists of the nation- 
wide reputation of Dr. Earl A. Loomis of New York and Dr. Harold G. Wolff 
of Cornell. In addition to their contributions to the volume, transcripts of 
the lively discussions are given so that the reader may to a degree experience 
the provocative encounter of ideas and of persons for himself. The section 
entitled ““The Joint Role of Religion, Behavioral Sciences, and Medicine” 
was for this reviewer the most satisfactory in terms of solid content, depth of 
insight, and adequacy of presentation. 

Much work remains to be done on the border-line between medicine and 
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religion, and participants in the Symposium were unanimous in their desire to 
continue their conversations. Study of the roles to be assigned to the various 
professional workers in the total psychotherapeutic process, semantic analysis for 
the removal of real obstacles impeding communication between clergymen and 
psychiatrists, and a survey of clinical and community resources for dealing 
with mental health problems, are all seen as “unfinished business’’ to be dealt 
with in future symposia. That such a meeting as the one here reported took 
place at all is a fact of no small significance. J. O. H., Jr. 


Some Ditemmas or NaturA.isM. By William R. Dennes. Columbia University 

Press, N.Y., 1960. pp. 151. $4.00. 

This volume contains a series of lectures delivered at Columbia University in 
1958, the sixth in the series of Woodbridge Lectures. It is a very sympathetic 
study of recent naturalistic thought—one, however, which does not ignore 
some of the difficulties of naturalism. The dilemmas of the title are not logical 
dilemmas in the strict sense, but are rather puzzles or difficulties in which 
naturalism often results. Such problems include whether certain principles 
of naturalism, having to do with analysis of concepts, are not in reality a subtle 
and crippling metaphysics; whether any meaningful account of meaning can 
be given on naturalistic principles; whether the empirical and logical compo- 
nents of discourse can successfully be separated; and whether an account 
can be given of the rational character of moral imperatives. 

The author’s conclusion, argued with reasonable success, is that, with a 
careful statement of the naturalistic position, the dilemmas are either avoidable 
or, if not avoidable, can be successfully lived with. After all, no primary phil- 
osophical position can avoid some difficulties. If the insight which underlies 
naturalism can be developed in such a way that it offers an appreciation of 
the full range of human experience and can do so without major logical diffi- 
culty, lhttle more can be asked of naturalism. The author has given good 
reasons for thinking that naturalism can be thus developed. W. S. S. 


Tue ResponsiBitiry OF THE Artist. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York, 1960. pp. 120. $2.95. 

This book is written with sensitivity and understanding and deals with an 
important topic in an instructive and constructive way. 

“Art and morality,” Maritain holds, “are two autonomous worlds, each 
sovereign in its own sphere” (41). “From the point of view of Art, the artist 
is responsible only to his work. From the point of view of Morajity... [he] is 
responsible to the good of human life, in himself and in in his felloymen” (40). 
This thesis is developed further in such chapters as “Art for Art’s Sake” and 
“Art for the People”; and it culminates in the conclusion, which frees art 
from moralistic restrictions, that “‘the highest moral virtues can never make 
up for the lack or mediocrity of the virtue of art” (92). 

Maritain presents his case clearly and forcefully and, in a brief book, pro- 


vides much food for thought. W. H. W. 
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Max WEBER, AN INTELLECTUAL Portrair. By Reinhard Bendix. Doubleday 
and Company, N.Y. pp. 480. $5.75. 


Perhaps Max Weber is best known for his analysis of the Protestant ethic and 
its historical relation to the rise of capitalism in Europe. In this work by Bendix, 
emphases are placed on Weber’s empirical rather than methodological writings, 
on his comparative study of religious systems of thought, and on his discussion 
of social origin in the light of a world perspective. Bendix introduces his own 
interpretations along with his account of Weber’s expositions. 

Weber stressed how the role of human interests leads to the rise of an ideology 
that will give “meaning, reinforcement, and justification to these interests.” 
Further, if ideas are to conquer the world, “‘they require the leverage of real 
interests,” but ideas may sidetrack these interests “from their original aim.” 
Weber vigorously discussed ideas as both causes and consequences. 

After Weber analyzed at length the origin of religious ideas and systems 
in China, India, and ancient Palestine, he made comparative generalizations 
and attached great importance to the “innovations” of religious leaders and 
how “constellations of interests’’ have provided the setting for their leadership. 
Weber considered the effect of leading religious ideas on ethical and economic 
behavior and how the formation of groups influences these ideas. ‘‘Material 
and ideal interests’’ are viewed as more important than ideas in governing 
men’s conduct. 

Weber examined bureaucratic thinking and decried a centrally planned 
society, for in it bureaucracy would flourish and individuals would be sub- 
merged as little cogs, or “little men clinging to little jobs.’’ A dictatorship of 


the proletariat would turn out to be a dictatorship of bureaucrats. Individual 
autonomy would be at stake. In this study, Bendix has presented Weber’s 


heavy style in understandable language, and hence added to Weber’s growing 
stature as a social philosopher. E. S. B. 


Positivist THOUGHT IN FRANCE DurING THE SECOND Empire, 1852-1870. By 
D. .G. Charlton. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. ix-251. $5.60. 


The great success of positivism in Germany and America may obscure the 
fact that it originated in France and had its first great success there during the 
reign of Napolean III. The present work examines this first phase of the 
history of positive philosophy. The point of view of the author is literary rather 
than philosophical in a technical sense. He examines the positivism of Auguste 
Comte, the founder of the movement, and of his principal followers. These 
include the literary critic Emile Littre, the physician Claude Bernard, the 
philologist and Biblical critic Ernest Renan, the historian H. Taine, the poets 
Louise Ackermann and Prudhomme. The author shows by abundant quotations 
and references to the original sources the extent to which these thinkers follow 
or deviate from the original form of positivism. Dr. Charlton’s conclusion 
is that the intellectual currents of the second Empire were much richer than 
is usually imagined. Traces of other philosophies are found in all these thinkers, 
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who are all victims of a divided mind. In fact, Renan, Taine, and Comte 
himself in his later works ultimately confuse positivism with a different philos- 
ophy, scientism (224), in which form positivism won much of its reputation. 
The author assembles his material carefully and presents it coherently, 
but he does not shbw very much critical sense for the philosophical issues 
involved. Dr. Charfton complains that Comte’s philosophy is not based on 
“factual evidence” (43). No philosophy is based on factual evidence, because 
philosophy is concerned with the universal meaning of evidence, and that 
meaning is not itself another piece of evidence. The notion that philosophical 
truth can be legitimized by “predictive utility” (40) likewise confuses scientific 
knowledge with philosophical knowledge. If human knowledge is “inevitably 
relative” (41), the philosophical search for the principles of things is disquali- 
fied from the very start. This work is a clear account of a certain phase of 
French intellectual history but is written from philosophical premises which 
need not be accepted uncritically. P. M. 


FouNDATIONS OF SociAL Determinism. By Mario Lins. Rio de Janeiro, 1959. 

pp. 147. 

This book, translated from the Portuguese by George Reed, reveals again 
its author’s great familiarity with contemporary American and European 
philosophy, and his skill in weaving strands of thought into a coherent argument. 

Professor Lins is chiefly concerned with the epistemological foundations 
of the social sciences; he develops his argument well and presents his case 
clearly and succinctly. Underlying the whole book is the insight that “the 
development of scientific inquiry takes place through [an] interrelationship 
where the logico-conceptual operations, on the basis of existential conditions, 
provide us with the means for new inferences’’ (34). 

After discussing “determinism in the physical world” and “the problem 
of social determinism,” the author analyses the “conditions of operational 
control” and develops specific “perspectives for logico-conceptual advance.” 
The key to this advance is that we commit ourselves neither to “theory-less 
observation” nor to “observation-less theorizing,’ and that we regard the 
world as a “continuum whose structure is made up of functional relations” 
(132). It follows that not “constancy of the object’’ but “‘constancy of causal 
relation”’ is essential to science—to a science which embraces both the physical 
and the social realms. The ultimate goal, therefore, is a “‘field theory’”” which 
“aims to grasp special phenomena in their existential reality, where man 
appears as an agent” (143). 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that, in his forceful argument for a 
unified science approach, the author has unduly minimized, if not overlooked, 
the role which value-motivated actions play in the social realm, and the fact 
that values and motivations may provide a dynamics which is not reducible 


to quantity and causation. The problem of “social determinism,” in other 
words, may be more complex than it appears to be in the arguments of this 
book. W. H. W. 
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Tue Propuets or Israzv. By C. Ross Milley. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. ix-143. $3.75. 


From the spelling error in the chapter title on the first page (“‘Isreal’’), to 
the redundant ten-page conclusion, this book is marked by mediocrity. One 
appreciates the honesty of Dr. Milley, minister of First Congregational Church, 
West Haven, Connecticut, for his admission in the Preface that he ‘“‘does not 
assume to have written anything that is startlingly new.” 

This does not mean that there is no valuable information in the book. 
Many relevant details appear—particularly in the first chapter. But the book 
is dull and is written in appalling English. For example, on page 11 we read, 
“The covenant rests on the idea that at a certain time there emerged an histor- 
ical event which denoted the depression of Yahweh’s favor.’’ What is meant 
by “‘the depression of Yahweh’s favor” is never explained. Another gem appears 
on page 21 in a description of the Temple: “The room was adorned with 
various carvings—the brazen sea, supported by twelve oxen arranged in 
three; ten lavers of brass (large bowls).” 

It would appear that the author completed his research on this book more 
than ten years ago. One or two references from works published in 1946-47 
represent the latest source material, and many of the works cited are far 
older. This is a pity, for much fine research has been done since that time. 

For a book demanding a good price from prospective readers, this volume 
falls far below acceptable standards. Those seeking information on the pro- 
phetic movement in Israel would be advised to look elsewhere. G. A. L. 


FORERUNNERS OF JEsus. By Leroy Waterman. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 
1959. pp. xii-156. 


During the past fifty years one aspect of New Testament scholarship has been 


“es 


concerned with the search for the 
those developed by the Formgeschichtliche Schule, have made clear the difficulty 


real” Jesus. Varying techniques, including 


of such a quest. In his latest volume, Leroy Waterman, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Studies at the University of Michigan, makes his contri- 
bution. 

Jesus, Dr. Waterman believes, did not accept the belief in spirit possession, 
or the apocalyptic supernaturalism so prevalent in the first century of our era. 
Nor did he possess any messianic consciousness. Thus removed from his New 
Testament setting, Jesus belongs in the tradition of the ethical prophets, and 
is portrayed as one who proclaimed a universal ethical religion for mankind. 

Jesus’ most significant “forerunner” is the unknown writer of Chapters 40- 
55 of Isaiah. The suffering servant motif in these chapters draws upor the 
figure of Jeremiah. In developing this argument Dr. Waterman’s theories 
go considerably beyond those of S. A. Cook and W.F. Lofthouse, who saw in 
Jeremiah the starting point of the servant portrait but were unable to make 
the life of the prophet conform to the details set forth in Isaiah 52:13-53:12. 
In addition, the book of Jonah, the role of John the Baptist, and the writings 
of the Qumran community are discussed. 
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Real problems develop from Dr. Waterman’s approach. To substantiate 
his concept of Jesus as an ethical teacher, Dr. Waterman studies Jesus’ use 
of quotations from the prophets. For example, he points out that in Matthew 
9:13 and 12:7 Jesus quotes Hosea 6:6, “I desire steadfast love and not sacri- 
fice.’” No attempt is made to show how it can be determined that this doublet 
actually contains the words of Jesus rather than those attributed to him by 
the author of Matthew at a time when the Temple had been destroyed and 
sacrifice was no longer possible. About the time when Matthew is believed 
to have been written, Rabbi Ben Zakkai used the same citation from Hosea 
as he gave direction to the new Judaism developing in this troublous period. 

There are many thought-provoking insights in this book. However, Dr. Wa- 
terman, competent scholar though he is, too readily develops his thesis by 
ignoring problems and other points of view. As a result, the search for the 
“real” Jesus will probably continue. G. A. L. 


Catvin’s DoctrINE OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire. By Ronald S. Wallace. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, Gr Rapids. pp. xvi-349. $5.00. 


This volume is a worthy addition to the careful studies of Calvin which have 
been reprinted in this country by Eerdmans. The present work was written 
as a Ph.D. dissertation at Edinburgh and is of the same high quality as 
Dr. Wallace’s earlier study of Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament. 
The method of study consists of the careful collection and organization 
of the relevant passages in Calvin’s writings as they bear upon the topic under 
consideration. Such a method has certain values. It avoids the one-sidedness 
of such studies as depend exclusively upon the often cryptic and sometimes 
confusing passages in the Jnstitutio. There is an exhibition of balance and 
inclusiveness which more easily commends Calvin to the modern mind. 
Second, such a method makes available to the scholar a wealth of material 
on certain topics which is not easily discovered by research of the various 
indices of Calvin’s work. Calvin was so prolific a writer that much which 
is valuable in him is often neglected. Finally, such a method results in a book 
which makes Calvin a lively participant in contemporary theological discus- 
sions. What is collected here is of such worth, and is now so easily available, 
that only the lazy will refuse to listen before they speak on the topics covered. 
There is much to be gained from volumes such as this, and one hopes that 
such scholars as Torrance, Van Buren, and Wallace will continue this prelim- 


inary monographic study. There will then be time enough for the other 


tasks of critical analysis and evaluation. In the meantime, such volumes as 
this should have a wide reading by cultural historians, theologians, and 
pastors J. E. B. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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